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Teaehing Guide for This Issue 


Shakeup in Russia (p. 7) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


Malenkov’s resignation as Russia’s 
premier and his replacement by Mar- 
shal Bulganin have stirred speculation 
as to the meaning of the change for 
Russian internal stability and world 
peace. Of the four forces contending for 
power in Russia it now seems that the 
army and the Communist party are at 
the forefront of the struggle. The secret 
police declined with the fall of Beria, 
and the bureaucracy (government offi- 
cials) lost face with the departure of 
Malenkov. The shuffling of positions of 
power in the Soviet Union suggest that 
all is not well behind the Iron Curtain. 


Aim 

To familiarize stidents with the 
changes taking place within the Soviet 
Union and to consider their implications 
for Americans. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did Malenkov’s resignation 
make the front page of every newspaper 
in the United States? 

2. Contrast the procedure by which 
Malenkov was removed from power 
with a comparable change in demo- 
cratic countries. 

3. Baseball fans know that when a 
game is going well, you don’t take out 
the pitcher. How might this knowledge 
be applied to recent developments in 
Russia? 

4. When our Secretary of Defense 
was asked to comment on the Russian 
shakeup, he replied that the United 
States could not “flip” its long range 
defense program with every new inter- 
national development. How do you feel 
about the secretary's reply? 


Watchdogs Against Fraud (p. 9) 
Economics, American History, Problems of 
American Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The advent of TV has increased the 
number of ways in which the unwary 
consumer can be defrauded by crooks 
who pretend to be businessmen. TV 
pitchmen advertise cheap vacuum 
cleaners and then seek to switch con- 


sumers into more expensive items. 
Other fraudulent schemes employed in 
various media include sale of worthless 
uranium stock, “homework” schemes 
for increasing one’s income, misuse of 
charities, etc. 

Better Business Bureaus in many 
communities are active in protecting the 
consumer against crooks who pose as 
legitimate businessmen. There are, also, 
Government agencies such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission which 
seek to protect the consumer against 


fraud. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To alert students against efforts to 
defraud customers and to acquaint stu- 
dents with private and government 
agencies which seek to protect the con- 
sumer. 


Assignment | 


1. What evidence have we that vari- 
ous schemes are used to defraud con- 
sumers? 

2. How does each of the following 
seek to protect the consumer: (a) Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus (b) Federal Trade 
Commission (c) Securities and Ex- 
change Commission? 

3. What can you do to guard against 
frauds posing as honest businessmen? 


Motivation . 

Have you ever been fooled into mak- 
ing a purchase which later proved to 
be quite worthless? Tell us about it. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Why should the Federal Com- 
munications Commission be concerned 
with fraudulent advertising on TV and 
radio? 

2. What evidence do we have that 
the Federal Government is active in 
seeking to protect consumers? 

8. How do Better Business Bureaus 
seek to protect the buying public? 

4. Why should businessmen be will- 
ing to contribute millions of dollars to 
support Better Business Bureaus. 

5. If you were to draw up a list of 
ways.in which the consumer can guard 
against fraud, what is one way that you 
would include? 


Summary 
Why must there be .“watchdogs 
against fraud” in our community? 


Things to Do 

1. Have students talk to their parents 
about experiences which they have had 
with fraudulent practices. Students can 
report orally in class and a list of such 
practices can be compiled. 

2. Have one member of the class 
write to the nearest Better Business 
Bureau for information about the serv- 
ice offered by the bureau. 

3. Students can scan newspapers and 





human resources. 


along the lines of his interests? 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What are we doing for our superior students? A visitor fo the United 
States recently had some unkind things to say about one large city school 
system. He observed that little or nothing was being done for the superior 
student. It happens that he was quite wrong in his evaluation, but he did 
echo the rising cry in the nation that we are not making the most of our 


How do you identify the superior student in your school? Is he superior 
in all fields or is his talent specialized? What is being done to develop the 
superior student? Is he encouraged to experiment along scientific lines, or 
undertake a research project in the social sciences? Does he participate 
actively in the student government of the school? Is he encouraged to take 
part in community activities? Are his parents aware that he has superior 
ability? Is he aware of opportunities for scholarships and. further training 


Let’s keep an eye open for the really bright youngster. And when he 
comes into view, let’s encourage him to work up to his capacity —H.L.H. 




















TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


magazines, and report on radio-TV pro- 
grams which contain questionable ad- 
vertising. 


References f 

“Who Gets Your Charity Dollars?” 
by Jerome Ellison, Saturday Evening 
Post, June 26, 1954. 

“The Reducing Racket,” by Max Mill- 
man, M.D., Today’s Health, January, 
1954. 

“Don’t Fall ‘bor ‘Bait’ Ads,” 


Times, Septembei, 1953. 


Changing 


Bingo! (p. 5) 
Problems of American Democracy, American 

History 
Digest of the Arguments 

Should charity bingo be legalized in 
all 48 states? Proponents argue that 
bingo fer charitable purposes is not 
harmful; that the gambling instinct 
should be given an outlet in a decent 
environment for a worthwhile cause; 
that many charitable ventures would be 
impossible of accomplishment without 
the revenue derived from_bingo; that 
legalizing charitable bingo will make 
it possible to keep out racketeers. 

Opponents argue that gambling for 
any purpose is immoral and should not 
be protected by the law; that charitable 
institutions can carry on their’ activities 
without help from an immoral venture; 
that gambling under charitable auspices 
will attract the criminal element; that 
legalization of gambling for charitable 
purposes will help to breakdown 
America’s traditonal moral fiber. 














Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


March 2, 1955 


Foreign Affairs Article: Turkey— 
Kingpin of the Middle East~How Tur- 
key, which three years ago stood alone 
in the Soviet-dominated East, has be- 
come the central link connecting three 
chains of Western defenses. 

National Affairs Article: Labor Unity 
—What Will It Mean?—An analysis of 
the proposed AFL-CIO merger—what it 
will mean for organized labor, how it 
fits into the pattern of labor history in 
America. 

Forum Topic of the Week—Is a Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage for Labor Prac- 
ticable at Present?—A pro and con dis- 
cussion in which both sides of this high- 
ly controversial and timely question are 
examined. 








Aim 

To evaluate critically the arguments 
for and against the legalization of char- 
itable bingo. 


Things to Do 

1. Have students interview their 
parents, adults in the community, and, 
if practical, clergymen in the commu- 
nity on the question. It would be wise 
to conduct a practice interview in class 
so that appropriate questions can be 
formulated in order to elicit reasons for 
the positions taken by the interviewee. 








Allen in NEA Journal 


“Now, Miss Smithers, on t the other hand, has n no problem holding attention.” 
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2. Students can write “practice” let- 
ters to their state legislators on the 
issue. Students should know the names 
of their local legislators. Opportunity 
should be taken for correcting the form 
of such letters. Content should be lim- 
ited to one side of a page in most letters 
to legisiators. 

8. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which students on both sides of the 
question are given an_opportunity to 
exchange opinion. A student can act 
as moderator. The class can ask ques- 
tions of the round-table participants. 

4. Students can report on bingo in 
local churches. 


Lady Engineer (p. 4) 


Vocational Guidance 


In our Interview of the Week we 
meet Katherine Stinson, an engineer 
who heads an all-male staff in the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are some of the fields in 
which engineers are employed? 

2. Which high school subjects will 
help you most in your preparation for 
a career in engineering? 

3. Why is college preparation essen- 
tial to a career in engineering? 

4. What evidence have we that 
women may follow careers in engineer- 
ing? 

5. Why is Katherine Stinson so en- 
thusiastic about engineering as a ca- 
reer for women? 


Things to Do 


If you are interested in an engineer- 
ing career consult your school or local 
librarian for pamphlets and books on 
job opportunities in engineering and 
training required for engineers. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 15) 

I. Watchdogs: a-1; b-1; c-4; d-4. 

Il. Russia: A. a-3; b-5; c-6; d-4; e-l. 
B. 1-Stalin; 2-Malenkov; 3-Beria; 4-Com- 
munists; 5-Bulganin; 6-Zhukov. 

Ill. Reading a Chart: 1-NS; 2-NS; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 8-F. 
IV. Bingo: 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 5-A; 6-F. 
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When a guy has to dress up... 
heill wear an ARROW 


ew because Arrow Shirts (like the good- 
looking Par, above) are made in your ex- 
act sleeve length and collar size. They look 
good, and feel good always. 

Pick a Par, a Radnor (left), or any other 
Arrow Boy’s Shirt. You can count on com- 
fort, looks and fit that take all the strain out 
of dressing up. All “Sanforized” labeled. In 
Grad collar sizes, 1244-1414. $3.65 up. Also 
in Junior sizes, 4-12. $2.95 up. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


As fine as paint and pride can make her, the 
Pacific Queen, last full-rigged sailing ship to 
fly the American flag, is being readied at 
Alameda, Calif., for her final home. The 253- 
foot, 1,862-ton vessel, with her weightless 
cargo of memories, is to be berthed on the San 
Francisco waterfront as a floating museum. 

Built 68 years ago, the Pacific Queen was in 
the grain and lumber trade until she was re- 
tired in 1929. Then she was bought by a show- 
man who exhibited her at West Coast ports. In 
1948 San Francisco business, labor, and civic 
leaders subscribed $25,000 to buy her as a 
museum. fe 

Restoration work on the Queen is done week- 
ends by volunteers. Shipping officials work side 
by side with labor union members. On our 
cover, Lieutenant Al Brown of the U. S. Navy is 
chipping old paint off the ship’s mainmast. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Argument for Isolation 


Dear Editor: 


Here we are. Worrying about re- 
vamping the U. N. Why not withdraw? 

Our nation and our people are fairly 
well advanced, considering the times 
we've had. We no longer drill holes 
in the skulls of the mentally ill in order 
to release the evil spirits, yet we persist 
in attempting to negotiate with a coun- 
try we know is determined to wage 
war. A war that whether fought now 
or a few years from now is inevitable. 

We play around with the atom as 
might a®° doctor and an idiot handle a 
knife: ome to save lives, the other to de- 
stroy. Have we no sense? Can we not 
realize it will prove to be our own 
destruction? 

If it is war Russia wants, why don’t 
we give it to her? Why should we 
dwindle our armies in remote “police 
actions”? The day will come when we'll 
wake up and find that while we have 
the weapons, we'll have no men. 

I long for the isolation policy. Our 
America is a fair-sized hunk of land. 
We have the atom, the scientists—-why 
not do something constructive for a 
change? There are any number of 
things to be done. Namely, blot out 
the slums and malnutrition. 

If the others want to fight, let them. 
Why must we interfere? If we want 
peace so much, we have two choices. 
Conform to isolation or conquer the 
world. 

I should think that with the vast 
store-house of knowledge we call his- 
tory at our finger-tips, we might take 
advantage of it. Why not profit by the 
mistakes of the nations and empires 
that were? 

Quite honestly I love America. I’m 
ready to serve my country in any way 
I may, no matter how my views con- 
flict with those of the Government. 

Peggy J. Maddox 
Hot Springs (Ark.) Sr. H. S. 


(Peggy has some strong opinions, 
and there are many people who dis- 
agree. Let us have your views. We'll 
print the most interesting.—Editors) 











Ever hear of a lady engineer? The 


about 3,600 of them in the U. S. today. 
Let the president of the Society of 
Women Engineers tell you all about it. 
Meet her in Interview of the Week—p. 4 





What’s behind the dramatic shakeup in Russia? 


Who’s top man in the new battle 
Four groups are jockeying for sup 


you know what they are? The man who has 
taken the number one spot? How long can the 


new setup last? What does it mean 


world? See “Stalin to Malenkov to Bulganin 


to—?”—p. 7 


do 


to 





The peoples of Asia and Africa are 
asking for “a place in the sun.” 
They look back on 300 years of 
subjection with violent hatred. And 
the Russians are working overtime 
trying to win them over. How can 
we convince these people that we’re 
on their side? See History Behind 
the Headlines—p. 11 


two 





re are 


Is bingo gambling or isn’t it? And if 
it is gambling, should\it be allowed 
by law when the proceeds are used for 
charitable purposes? Bingo has _be- 
come a hot political issue in some 
states. Both sides argue the question 
in the Forum Topic of the Week—p. 5 


for power? 
remacy. Do 


for the free. 





Barnum said there was a sucker born 
every minute. It’s true. Some TV pitch- 
men have fleeced thousands by phoney 
deals. What are some of the frauds? How 


Better Business Bureaus guard against 


them How does the government try 


keep you from being cheated? See 


“Watchdogs Against Fraud”—p. 9 





Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


= 
This is a Latin-American folk tale about 


» men. One was gentle and good. The 


other was an evil monster. What hap- 
pened? You'll find out in “Who’s Crazy?” 
the short story—p. 16 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 3; Understanding the News, p. 12; What Do 


You Know? p. 15; Crossword Puzzle, 


p. 17; Sports, p. 18; Jam Session, p. 19; 


Camera Angles, p. 20; Stamps, p. 22; Following the Films, p. 22; Laughs, p. 23. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Lady Engineer 


Meet Katharine Stinson, who believes that more 
women should study for a career in engineering 


Ki poe woman engineer can just about write her own 
job ticket.” 

The speaker, sitting at her broad desk in the offices of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, looking out across Wash- 
ington’s 17th Street, N. W., is a slim, shy-smiling young 
woman who knows what she is talking about. 

Katharine Stinson heads up an all-male staff of CAA 
engineers. They are responsible for writing all the specifi- 
cations for civil aircraft in this country and setting technical 
standards. She is also president of the Society of Women 
Engineers. This is a nation-wide organization of women 
who will fight at the drop of a monkey wrench any idea 
that girls can’t be as good engineers as men. 

Blue-eyed, brown-haired, and trim, Katharine was 
graduated with a degree in mechanical engineering from 
North Carolina State College of Engineering in 1941. She 
went to work for the CAA in Washington the same year, 
the first woman engineer they had ever hired. 

Now in her second term as president of the Society of 
Women Engineers, which has over 500 members with en- 
gineering degrees, she spends her off-the-job hours pro- 
moting the society's aims. These are to let everyone know 
that engineering is a field where women can be employed. 


Where a Girl Can Shine 


Katharine learned to fly when she was 16 and still in 
high school in her native Raleigh; N. C. She now has more 
than 4,500 hours of experience as a pilot. 

There are two reasons, she says, why so many girls never 
think of engineering as a possible career. 

“Most people,” she points out, “think an engineer is a 
tough guy wearing boots, bossing a construction job. That 
isn’t so. Today there are just as many engineering jobs 
—if not more—wher® desk work is the routine, not the 
exception. That’s where a girl can shine. 

“Too many people, too, are convinced that an engineer 
has to be a mathematical genius. That’s overstressed. What 
is important is a real love of things scientific. 

“Women have certain inherent characteristics which 
stand them in good stead. For instance, they are conscien- 
tious, they know how to use their hands, they are careful 


vy ve ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK xb xy x 


Life is not a collection bureay for power and pelf, but an 
opportunity for service.—John W. Raley 
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about detail, and they are not averse to trying something 
new. Witness, for example, their willingness to change 
furniture around in the house every three days to see if 
they can find a more efficient arrangement. This is exactly 
the procedure that our reszgarch scientists use. That is, if 
you don’t know whether something will work or not, try 
it and see.” 

Miss Stinson isn’t alone in urging girls to take up engi- 
neering as a career today. The United States Department 
of Labor is also urging women to enter the field. 


“It's Wide Open and There’ll Always Be Jobs” 


Approximately 3,600 women engineers are employed 
today in the U. S. However, the demand far exceeds the 
supply. This year no more than fifty women will receive 
engineering degrees from U. S. schools. Jobs are ready and 
waiting for ten times that many, even more. 

The Society of Women Engineers reports that it has at 
least one active member in every field of engineering. But 
the largest number of women graduates today are aiming 
for jobs in the chemical and electronic fields. 

“However,” Katharine stresses, “the whole engineering 
field is far from crowded. Salaries are good, too. Industry 
doesn’t make any differential in the pay scale between men 
and women engineers. It’s the same for both. A girl getting 
out of college and starting in this field can expect to earn 
from $4,000 to $6,000 a year to start. After she’s served 
her apprenticeship there’s no limit to her earning capacity.” 

Having stressed these opportunities, Katharine detailed 
something about the history of women engineers. 

“All of them are occupational descendants of Edith Julia 
Griswold,” she says. “Miss Griswold received her degree in 
electrical engineering from New York City Normal School 
back in 1886.” 

After Miss Griswold, the supply of women engineers re- 
mained steady. But there were relatively few of them 
until World War II. Then, with the large demand for 
engineers, many girls entered the field. The peak came 
in 1948, when 191 girls were graduated with engineering 
degrees. Since that year, however, the number of graduates 
has fallen off steadily. 

“For any girl looking forward to a full-time career, there 
is no better field than engineering,” Katharine says. “It’s 


wide open and there'll always be jobs.” 
—James H. WINCHESTER 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





BINGO? 


A pro and con discussiqn: Should bingo for 
charitable purposes be legalized in all states? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


The setting is a large, smoke-filled room. Men and 
women are seated at long tables. For a dollar, one can buy 
a card containing numbered squares—five numbers across, 
five down. 

On a platform up front, a man reaches into a small cage, 
draws out a little pasteboard, and announces a number. 
An elderly woman, playing six cards at once, finds the 
number on one of her cards. She squeals with joy. 

The “caller” keeps reaching into the cage and shouting 
numbers. Tension mounts. Finally one man leaps up too 
excited to talk, His wife shrieks “Bingo!” He has five 
numbers marked in a straight row and wins $50. 
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Canfield in Newark Evening News 
“Why don’t you give him a break?’’—But, says the other side, 
how keep out the racketeer after bingo has been made legal? 


ning. Veterans’ groups, women’s clubs, churches, and 
synagogues run bingo parties to raise funds for charity. But 
bingo is considered illegal in all but eight states. 

In 1952, Governor Robert Meyner of New Jersey was 
elected on a platform that included a promise to legalize 
charity bingo. In 1953, bingo was legalized in New Jersey 
by popular referendum, when it was referred by the legis- 
lature to the voters for approval or rejection. 

In New York State, during the 1954 election campaign, 
both major candidates for governor said they favored a 
referendum on bingo for purposes of charity. 

Here are some of the arguments being used by friends 






Bingo has about a million and a half players each eve- 


YES! 


1. Not all gambling is immoral. 


The continental Congress ran a lot- 
tery to help pay for the American Re- 
volution. George Washington was the 
first to buy a ticket. Columbia Uni- 
versity (then King’s College) was 
founded from the proceeds of a lottery 
in 1746. So were Hamilton College 
(1814) and Union College (1805 and 
1814). 

In Spain, France, Italy, Japan, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and most of the Latin 
American eountries—gambling is either 
a government monopoly or under gov- 
ernment control. 

These are some of the examples 
mentioned by two professors at St. 
John’s University, who argue that 
gambling is not necessarily immoral or 
evil. 

“The mere playing of games,” they 
say, “is not immoral unless we are to 
dig up the code of ethics which re- 
garded all recreation as immoral.” 
Gambling may be abused, but that is 
not a reason to condemn all gambling. 

We must ask, they say, “What is the 
purpose of the game? Is it innocent fun 


and recreation? Is it being done in a 
worthy cause?” 

If these elements exist—as they do 
in charity bingo—isn’t it ridiculous to 
call it a crime? 


2. Charity bingo is a beneficial out- 
let for the natural gambling instincts. 


The St. John’s professors, pleading 
the case for charity bingo, say that 
gambling seems to be almost a natural 
instinct. People like to make bets, 
whether for fun or for money. 

Bookmakers, policy-slip racketeers, 
and football-pool racketeers profit huge- 
ly from this impulse to “take a chance.” 
Out and out big gambling games are 
operated by criminal syndicates, with 
the “house” getting a big cut. 

As long as people are going to gam- 
ble anyway, why not let them engage 
in the harmless pastime of charity 
bingo? 

They get the gambling urge out of 
their systems. At the same time, their 
losings are used to good advantage in- 
stead of lining the pockets of crooks. 

If people didn’t gamble in school 
gyms and meeting halls, they might be 
in pool halls or dirty back-rooms. 

Samuel Johnson had a few words for 
it when he said, “I am a great friend to 


and enemies of charity bingo all over the land: 


public amusgments, for they keep peo- 
ple from vice.” 


3. Bingo is necessary if needed char- 
ity work is to continue. 


A sports writer called bingo “the sure 
way of getting money for holy causes 
from people who wouldn’t otherwise 
contribute if the Almighty pushed a .45 
automatic at them.” 

A kinder view is taken by the St. 
John’s University professors: “Individ- 
ual generosity . . . has been shrinking 
not because of niggardly parsimony so 
much as frugality forced by rising liv- 
ing costs and taxes.” 

Meanwhile, recent years have seen 
a rise in charity costs. It takes more 
money to get things done. Bingo has 
made up the difference between what 
comes in and what goes out. 

Without bingo funds, Lewistown, Pa., 
wouldn’t have had its new hospital 
wing. Harrison, N. J., wouldn't have 
had its new parochial school. Fire en- 
gines, orphans’ homes, school lunches, 
research into cerebral palsy, children’s 
camps, youngsters’ baseball teams— 
have been helped by bingo funds. 


4. legalizing charity bingo would 
clean up its abuses. 


In New Jersey, people recognized the 
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hypocrisy of a law that couldn’t be en- 
forced. By a 3-to-l popular vote, char- 
ity bingo was legalized. It is, however, 
strictly controlled by the State Legal- 
ized Games of Chance Control Division. 

This state commission is well on the 
way toward eliminating the two major 
abuses of “illegal” charity bingo. 

One abuse was the kind of game that 
was really not charitable in purpose, 
even though it claimed to be. Rack- 
eteers were often involved in this fraud. 

The second problem was the tremen- 
dous game that offered huge cash 
prizes, and ran chartered buses to bring 
people from distant places. Smaller 
church and charity groups could not 
compete. 

Now that charity bingo is legal, the 
size of prizes is sharply limited, and 
persons running the game are carefully 


scrutinized. Instead of 100 or 200 giant ~ 


games, as many as 6,000 smaller games 
were reported to the commission in a 
six-month period. Hundreds of letters 
of gratitude were received from these 
smailer groups. “We would go out of 
business if the law is changed,” wrote 
the treasurer of the Catholic Central 
Society of New Jersey. “We would not 
be able to continue without the present 
law,” said a spokesman for the Beth 
David Jewish Center in Newark. 


1..Bingo is gambling, and all gam- 
bling is immoral! 


In George » Washington’s words, 
“Gambling is the child of avarice, the 
brother of iniquity, and the father of 
mischief!”—and bingo proves it! 

“Some people,” says a writer in Col- 
lier’s magazine, “become so addicted 
to the pastime that they must play al- 
most every night!” According to a psy- 
chiatrist, many folks “turn to bingo the 
way other people turn to alcohol.” 

Many bingo addicts have been ar- 
rested for neglecting their children, 
who have gotten into jams. 

“Gambling is a destructive force in 
personal and community life,” says 
Methodist Bishop Fred P. Corson. “It 
is just as evil . . . when disguised under 
the cloak of charity or religion as when 
it appears openly in the form of slot 
machines and numbers rackets!” 

The Christian Herald calls bingo “the 
shame of the churches.” 

“Should not the church and syna- 
gogue be the last place in which gam- 
bling is permitted rather than the only 
one?” asks an anti-bingo churchman. 

“If bingo is merely a harmless form 
of recreation, and should not be re- 
garded as gambling . . . why are non- 
church groups and non-charitable or- 
ganizations denied this form of pleas- 
ure?” asks a respected church figure. 


The two St. John’s University profes- 
sors admit that “in at least two cases 
Roman Catholic Bishops have forbid- 
den Churches within their dioceses to 
sponsor bingo.” 


2. Charity and religion can and MUST 
exist without the ill-gotten proceeds of 
gambling! : 

Father Frederick J. Digby, execu- 
tive director of the Associated Catholic 
Charities, said: “The church survived 
the Roman Empire and the Dark Ages 
because of fervor, learning, faith, 
reason. It will be tragic indeed if his- 
tory is forced to say of the present pe- 
riod that the church grew in America 
by virtue of bingo and raffles.” 

“Isn't it better to struggle along to 
the best of our ability rather than to 
depend upon what is recognized as an 
immoral means to gain moral ends?” 
asks Rabbi Mark of Temple Emanu-E] 
in New York City. 

Bishop Donegan, Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of the Diocese of New York, 
said, “We will continue to raise our sup- 
port in one way only, through the prac- 
tice of Christian stewardship, through 
gifts and offerings, and through the 
work, sacrifice and generosity of our 
people. Only so can the church main- 
tain its moral leadership.” 

As one political leader, Joseph L. Gar- 
lino, said, “I don’t think organized re- 
ligion is going to go out of business 
without bingo. Organized religion has 
been around for a long time without it.” 


3. Experience proves that bingo 
breeds disrespect for law and order. 

Not long ago, an honest and stub- 
born New York cop named Louis Gold- 
berg tried to enforce the anti-bingo 
laws. Word reached. Goldberg’s superi- 
ors. Goldberg was demoted for not turn- 
ing his back on illegal gambling. 

Virgil W. Peterson, editor of the 





Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
Both political parties in New York favor 
legal bingo — but is it morally right? 





Journal of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology, says: “Many- honest police ex- 
ecutives have had their law-enforce- 
ment programs sabotaged at the in- 
sistence of ‘character-building’ groups. 
Not infrequently these organizations 
have resorted to improper methods of 
pressure on law enforcement officers 
identical with those employed by the 
criminal element.” 

Los Angeles police chief William H. 
Parker said: “If you get a police officer 
to turn his back on any form of illegal 
gambling—no matter how praiseworthy 
the purpose—he'll soon become cynical 
about enforcing the gambling and vice 
laws generally.” 

Racketeers have already moved into 
charity bingo in a big way. They ar- 
range to run games for inexperienced 
groups—and they walk off with plenty 
of swag. The mayor of Lawrence, 
Mass., discovered that of $32,000 col- 
lected at charity bingo parties, only 
$700 went to charities. 

One of the first states to legalize 
bingo was Massachusetts. It became a 
playground for racketeers who estab- 
lished a mass of dummy charities and 
engaged in large-scale gambling until 
the law was repealed. 


4. it would mean widespread gam- 
bling, a breakdown : f America’s tradi- 
tional moral fiber. 


“Legalization of bingo precedes 
legalization of lotteries, and then of 
crap games, and then of horse rooms,” 
predicted the Reverend Kenneth A. 
Roadarmel of the New York State 
Council of Churches. “It is but another 
step in the breakdown of legal rules 
which are based.on the understanding 
of right from wrong.” 

“Once bingo is made legal for 
churches and charitable organizations,” 
warns Bishop Donegan, “it will be only 
a matter of time before it will be legal 
for those individuals primarily interest- 
ed in exploiting others for their own 
greed and gain.” 

New York State Senator Arthur H. 
Wicks charged that those who want 
bingo legalized “are knowingly or un- 
knowingly advocating the weakening 
and eventual destruction pf orderly, 
constitutional government”. . . especial- 
ly reprehensible at this time when the 
American form of government is under 
attack by those who would destroy us.” 

The Connecticut Committee Op- 
posed to Legalized Lotteries took this 
sharp stand against legalized bingo: 
“Our nation was built up by hard work, 
thrifty saving, careful planning, fair 
competition—not by depending on lucky 
breaks, a getting-something-for-nothing 
way of life. . . . Those nations are 
strongest and worthiest whose people 
come most nearly to the ideal of re- 
fraining from such practices!” 
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The facts behind the new shakeup in 


Soviet Russia and what they mean 


Stalin to Malenkov 
to Bulganin to — ? 





Talburt in N. Y. World Telegram 


New Handle—Same Old Sickle 


plas sice of the earth is wonder- 
ing what is going on in the other 
sixth—Soviet Russia. To try to under- 
stand the recent Soviet shake-up, it is 
necessary to separate fact from fancy. 

The facts can be stated briefly. 
Georgi M. Malenkov—who had been 
Soviet premier since the death of Stalin 
two years ago—resigned his post. 

The announcement was made on 
February 8 before a joint session of the 
Supreme Soviet, Red Russia’s rubber- 
stamp parliament. 

Though Malenkov was present, .the 
announcement of his resignation was 
not read by him but by the chairman 
of the joint session. 

Malenkov confessed his “guilt and re- 
sponsibility for the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs which has arisen in agricul- 
ture.” He reproached himself for in- 
adequate leadership, for lack of experi- 
ence, for failure to concentrate on the 
development of heavy industry in Rus- 
sia. For these reasons, he “requested” 
that his post be turned over to “an- 
other comrade with greater experience 
in state work.” 


Changing the Guard 


The 1,300 Deputies (according to 
correspondents on the scene) seemed 
stunned by the dramatic and unexpect- 
ed announcement. Their eyes were fixed 
on the pudgy premier. He sat motion- 
less, with a blank expression on his face. 

Someone moved that the resignation 
be accepted. Someone else seconded 
the motion. It was put to a vote and 
1,300 hands went up. The session was 





promptly adjourned. The entire pro- 
ceeding took less than 10 minutes! 
Three hours later the Supreme Soviet 
was reconvened. Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Communist party, 
took the floor. He nominated the de- 
fense minister, Marshal Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin, to succeed Malenkov as premier. 
Again there was a show of hands. The 


_ homination was approved “unanimous- 


ly.” 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 

As first secretary of the Communist 
party, Nikita Khrushchev holds the top 
job in the government. He was born 61 
years ago, the son of a miner. He joined 
the party in 1918, after the Bolsheviks 
seized control of Russia. 

Although then 24, Khrushchev scarce- 
ly could read. Impressed with his zeal, 
older Communists sent him to a special 
school for party organizers. There he 
learned quickly and soon became party 
boss of Moscow and then of the Ukraine, 
the rich farm belt in southern Russia. 
The region seethed with discontent and 
Khrushchev was ruthless in wiping out 
opposition. 

During World War II he commanded 
guerrillas. With the war's end he be- 
came a trusted adviser of Stalin. After 
Stalin’s death he ascended to the job of 
first secretary. 

Bald and stout, Khrushchev is known 
to Westerners as a man who likes gay 
drinking parties. To Russians he is an 
iron-fisted boss. 








There followed a _two-and-a-half- 
hour-long, blustering, fire-eating speech 
by Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov. He boasted that Soviet 
Russia has greater “true strength” than 
America and has developed hydrogen 
bombs with “such success that the 
United States could appear backward.” 
His blunt warning of Communist power 
was coupled with the charge that the 
“foreign policies of the imperialists and 
of the United States above all are lead- 
ing to a third world war.” 

On February 9, it was made known 
that Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, a pro- 
fessional soldier and hero of World 
War II, had been appointed minister 
of defense. The deposed premier, Ma- 
lenkov, was given the job of minister of 
power stations (a relatively minor post 
in the cabinet) and named a deputy 
premier (a title held by a half-dozen 
other men in the Soviet government). 

The same day, the new premier de- 
livered his “inauguration speech.” In it, 
he revealed the latest “party line.” Bul- 
ganin indicated that Malenkov’s “mis- 
takes” would be corrected. Hereafter, 
the emphasis in Soviet production would 
be on heavy industry (i.e., armaments) 
rather than consumer goods—guns in- 
stead of butter. 


What the Facts Mean 


These are the facts. What do they 
mean? In short, what’s the “low down”? 
There can be as many interpretations 
as there are interpreters. Every news 
analyst and commentator has his own 
theory. But these are only “theories.” 














For no one outside Russia (and mighty 
few inside Russia) can possibly know 
what is going on in the inner circle of 
the Kremlin. 

But even though we do not know 
what the Soviet shake-up means, we do 
know what it does not mean. 

It does not mean an ordinary cabinet 
reshuffle as, say, in France or Britain. 
In a democracy, changes in the gov- 
ernment are brought about by a free 
vote of either the people or their chosen 
representatives in parliament. 

In a totalitarian country, the people 
have no say in the matter. Changes are 
made by a small ruling clique at the 
top. The changes are usually followed 
by purges and “liquidations” of the de- 
posed officials. 

These changes inevitably reflect the 
struggle for power within the Soviet 
state, the jockeying for supremacy. For 
the ruling class of Soviet Russia is com- 
posed of four groups with conflicting 
interests, 

They are (a) the Communist party 
officials; (b) the government bureauc- 
racy; (c) the secret police; and (d) the 
Red Army. 

No love is lost among them. There 
has been a sort of “class struggle” be- 
tween the army and the Communist 
party ever since the Soviet state was 
formed. The party politicians don’t trust 
the generals. As a precaution, so-called 
“political commissars” are assigned to 
every army unit, to keep the officers in 
line. 

The “political commissars” (who are 
mostly small-time politicians unfamiliar 
with military matters) have the power 
to countermand any army order. This, 
understandably, does not sit well with 
the Red Army command. 

The Communist politicians are also 
heartily disliked by the government job- 
holders—the bureaucrats. Under the So- 
viet system, the Communist party con- 
trols all the government posts. It is the 





party bosses who appoint (or dismiss) 
government officials. Ability, seniority, 
and efficiency do not matter. It is “po- 
litical pull” that counts in securing and 
holding a Soviet government job. 
All three groups—the party politi- 
cians, the government bureaucrats, the 
army officers — are 
| united in one re- 
" spect. They all 
deeply detest the 
MVD (the secret 
police). The MVD 
until recently was 
a kind of state 
within a state. It 
was not account- 
able to anyone but 
Wide World photo itself. It had the 
Premier Bulganin power of life and 
death over every 
Soviet subject—from the lowliest peas- 
ant to the topmost army, government, 
or party official. 


Truce After Stalin 


While Stalin was alive he was able— 
through periodic “blood purges” of gen- 
erals, party officials, and MVD chiefs— 
to keep these rival groups in check. 

When Stalin died on March 5, 1953, 
these groups—fearful of each other— 
worked out a temporary truce. They 
were all going to share power, and 
share it equally. Cloaking their clashing 
differences from the outside world, they 
made a big show of “unity.” There 
would be a “collective leadership” (rule 
by committee) in which the four con- 
flicting groups were to be represented. 

Georgi M. Malenkov, as secretary of 
the Soviet Communist party, was given 
the No. 1 post, that of premier. Thus, 
in addition to being “boss” of the party, 
he also became the head of the vast 
Soviet bureaucratic machine. 

The No. 2 spot in the hierarchy was 
filled by Lavrenti P. Beria, the chief of 
the dreaded secret police. 


The army was represented by Mar- 
shal Nikolai A. Bulganin, a “soldier- 
politician.” He was installed as minister 
of defense, the overlord of the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union. 


Now Round Three 


But this line-up was_ short-lived. 
Within a few days, Malenkov was 
stripped of his secretaryship of the 
Communist party. Nikita S. Khrushchev 
became the new party “boss.” That was 
Round One. 

Round Two was a gang-up on Beria. 
The party and army joined forces to 
eliminate him from the picture, and at 
the same time reduce the powers of the 
secret police. 

Beria was executed on December 23, 
1953. The- army played an important 
part in his liquidation. It is noteworthy 
that the court that tried and condemned 
Beria to death was dominated by mili- 
tary men. 

Round Three was this month’s shake- 
up that deposed Malenkov. Now only 
two power groups remain which are 
vying for supremacy—the party and the 
army. Marshal Bulganin—politician and 
soldier—was a logical compromise can- 
didate for premier. 

The army is apparently asserting it- 
self, flexing its muscles. The appoint- 
ment of a professional soldier, Marshal 
Zhukov, to the key post of defense min- 
ister is a significant sign of the new 
shift in power. 

Again there is a surface truce. But 
how long will it last? In a totalitarian 
regime, you cannot have divided power. 
A dictatorship requires a dictator, the 
concentration of all power in the hands 
of one man. 

What does it all add up to? The one 
safe conclusion is things have not been 
going well behind the Iron Curtain. 

For, obviously, you don’t remeve the 
man on the mound when he is pitching 
a winning game 





Sovfoto 


Nikita Khrushchev addressing Supreme Soviet. Malenkov sits at extreme left. 


Wide World photo 


Georgi Zhukov, new defense minister. 
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T. BARNUM, the famous show- 

e man, once said, “There’s a sucker 
born every minute.” If recent evidence 
about consumer swindles means any- 
thing, then Barnum’s statistic may be 
truer than ever. Lured by impossible 
“bargains,” “money-making opportuni- 
ties,” and “ridiculously low prices,” 
Americans are shelling out millions of 
dollars each year to crooks who act like 
businessmen and pretend to be busi- 
nessmen. The victims get little or noth- 
ing in return. 

Last month, New York City police 
began a crackdown on a_ practice 
known as “bait” advertising on radio 
and television. This use of “bait,” ac- 
cording to the National Better Business 
Bureau, has become the number one 
problem of those, who police retail sell- 


ing. In the House of Representatives a 
bill has been introduced calling for an 
investigation of “false, fraudulent, mis- 
leading and deceptive Advertisements 
by radio and television.” 

“Bait” advertising works like this: A 
smooth talking salesman, known as a 
“pitchman,” appears on radio or tele- 
vision and offers listeners some appli- 
ance, perhaps a vacuum cleaner, ata 
very attractive price—as low_as $15. 
That offer is the “bait.” 

All you have to do is call a number 
given on the program. After the call is 
made, a salesman comes to your home. 
When you ask about the “bait,” the 
salesman tells you that the vacuum 
cleaner advertised is no good, won't 
last, can’t be serviced, or is sold out. 
Then they try to switch you to a better 
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Educational programs of Better Business Bureaus include posters such as this. 








Watchdogs Against Fraud 


How Better Business Bureaus and other groups work to protect 


consumers against racketeers who pretend to be businessmen 


machine at a much higher price, $80 
or $100. 

The lure of the “bait,” followed by 
the “switch” to a costlier item, is the 
standard practice of these. operators. 
They almost never allow a customer to 
buy the “bait,” if it exists at all. 


Laws Against Swindles 


This type of swindle is not new, but 
it is being used more than ever before 
since the coming of TV. Being able to 
see the “bait,” making a phone call in- 
stead of writing a postcard, having the 
salesman call at your home—all this has 
simplified the process and lured more 
unsuspecting victims. 

However, the use of television cre- 
ates special enforcement problems. For 
one thing, some observers doubt that 
local police and business groups have 
authority in these cases. They think 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is the organization which must 
act to stop this practice. The F.C.C. is 
the Government agency which’ regu- 
lates radio and TV in general. In the 
past, the F.C.C. has denied stations 
the right to renew their licenses to op- 
erate if it found them broadcasting 
misleading advertising. 

The Better Business Bureaus are 
quick to point out that not all advertis- 
ing which uses bargains to bring cus- 
tomers into a store is fraudulent. In 
fact, “loss leaders,” goods offered at less 
than cost to the dealer, are legitimate 
sales methods. The store owner hopes 
that when you buy the bargain, you 
will also buy something else on which 
he makes his normal profit. 

There is a big difference, however, 
between “loss leaders” and “bait.” With 
“loss leaders” you can actually buy the 
product at the advertised price. With 
“bait” the chances are you will not be 
able to buy the item no matter how 
hard you try. It is illegal in most states 
because the racketeer has no intention 
of selling the item offered. He depends 
entirely on his ability to * 
customer. e 

False advertising and the sale of 
useless products aren't new. In 1848, 
Congress passed a law forbidding the 
importing of adulterated drugs. In 
1906, the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
became law. This guarded the public, 
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to a certain extent, against the use of 
harmful ingredients in products. 

When the Trade Commission Act 
was passed in 1914, it gave the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission power to act 
against misleading advertising. And in 
1938, the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act set forth rigid standards for label- 
ing and advertising. Manufacturers had 
to tell what their products contained. 
The few unscrupulous ones could no 
longer mislead consumers without pay- 
ing penalties. 

Legislatures in 42 states have also 
passed laws against false and mislead- 
ing advertising. But there are still many 
abuses and violations of these laws 
every day. And as fast as police and 
business groups get after these viola- 
tions, new ones spring up. How? The 
people who operate these swindles 
often are not businessmen at all. They 
are crooks who pose as legitimate busi- 
nessmen. They work their rackets until 
police and public pressure force them 
to find new rackets. . 


Swindles on Teen-Agers 


The National Better Business Bu- 
reau recently reported that a new 
racket is being worked on teen-agers 
thinking seriously about future careers. 
The .racket consists of classified ads in 
magazines offering “high paying for- 
eign jobs” and “thrills and adventure 
working abroad.” The ad invites the 
reader to send a dollar for a list of 
foreign job opportunities. 

The B.B.B. reports that all the send- 
er gets is a mimeographed list of every 
U. S. company that ever hired anybody 
for work abroad. These companies sel- 
dom have new jobs available, at least 
for unskilled voung people. And the 
companies themselves aren’t even aware 
that their names are given out. 

An official of the National Better 
Business Bureau suggested that Senior 
Scholastic inform its readers that any- 
one interested in overseas jobs could 
get far better information from a local 
public library, at no cost. 

The fastest-growing new swindle, 
this official reported, is “homework 
schemes.” These usually are promoted 
through help-wanted ads which ad- 
vertise “spare-time work at home.” 
When you answer the ad, you receive 
a letter asking for $1 or more for further 
information. If you send the money, 
you usually get a booklet that de- 
scribes some plan for selling plastic 
nameplates, sewing aprons, or some 
other article of clothing. 

The main interest of the advertisers 
is to get you to buy products, patterns, 
and sales promotion goods. These con- 
cerns sometimes imply that they will 
buy the goods you make. Or they try 
to make you believe that they will take 
back the stuff if you aren’t satisfied. 


More often they will not provide any 
help for you, once you have sent them 
the money for the goods. And in some 
cases they are complete frauds and 
don’t even send the goods. 

The “Miaifi objection to this type of 
operation is that it uses help-wanted 
ads to mislead readers into believing 
real jobs are being offered. 


Crooks Who Use Charity 


Charity and the desire of social and 
religious groups to raise money for 
their work are other means by which 
crooks profit from the public. These 
fake operators often set themselves up 
as agents for some respectable sound- 
ing charity. They use names of im- 
portant people in the community and 
phone thousands of people for con- 
tributions. They use high-pressure 
miéthods and offer to send a messenger 
to pick up the money right away. Pur- 
pose of the speed? It is to prevent the 
contributor from checking up on them. 

Sometimes they actually represent 
some sort of charitable organization. 
Even then, these crooks take most of 
the money for themselves and give only 
a fraction—25 per cent or less—to the 
organization whose name they use. 
Most legitimate charities use less than 
10 per cent of their contributions for 
expenses and salaries. 

Others of these swindlers offer to 
raise money for a group through the 
sale of ads in a song book, dance pro- 
gram, or school yearbook. Sometimes 
they say they also will take care of the 
cost of printing. Frequently they de- 
liver the material very late, if at all. 

Most experts say that a charity which 
sends merchandise to a prospect is not 
using fair methods, The goods should 
be sent back if return postage is in- 
cluded, or else thrown away and for- 
gotten. The “take” from fake charities 
has amounted to well over $100,000,- 
000 a ygar recently. If properly used, 
this money could have done much to 
help society instead of fattening crooks. 


New Magic Word for Crooks 


Uranium has become a magic word 
for crooks. Millions of dollars worth of 
phoney uranium mine stocks are sold 
every year. me represent a few 
acres of cow pasture. Others are com- 
plete frauds with no properties and no 
minerals. 

Investment experts say that buying 
shares in a uranium mine can be a 
profitable way to invest money. But 
they point out that it is also extremely 
risky. Property that looks promising to 
a prospector may not contain any com- 
mercially valuable ore. And the only 
way’ to find out for certain is to dig. 

One good mine may make up for 50 
bad ones. But in order to develop the 
resources of an area, much money may 


be spent without producing minerals. 
An investor should expect to take great 
risks even with a legitimate mining 
venture. But he should make certain 
that’ he isn’t being a complete sucker 
who is backing a fraud. 

The U.S. Securities and Exehange 
Commission and the Ontario Securities 
Commission of Canada both require 
companies to provide information about 
themselves to investors. But these Gov- 
ernment agencies can’t guarantee pro- 
fits, even for the honest ventures. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and other Government agencies 
try to protect the public against rack- 
eteers in business suits. But they cannot 
operate against all of them, especially 
those who do not actually break any 
law. 

The organizations that work against 
these crooks are the Better Business 
Bureaus. There are now 103 of these 
in local communities and a national 
organization in New York City. The 
B.B.B. in a town is sponsored by local 
business organizations and legitimate 
businessmen who pay dues for its sup- 
port. About $3,000,000 is contributed 
by businessmen each year to protect 
the public from fakers. 


How the B.B:B. Works 


When a consumer complains about 
some businessman, the B.B.B. investi- 
gates and reports its findings to the 
person who inquired. The organization 
also keeps local chambers of commerce 
and other business groups informed 
about all the frauds and phoneys it 
uncovers. If it finds that the racketeer 
is committing a crime, it will report 
this information to the police. 

The B.B.B. also keeps records on 
charitable organizations. It gives this 
information to anyone who inquires. 
But in no case will it recommend one 
group or product over another. Its in- 
terest is solely in keeping business and 
charity honest. The B.B.B. doesn’t care 
whom you buy from or contribute to as 
long as you aren’t being cheated. 

In addition to the millions of in- 
quiries which it handles every year, 
the bureau also tries to inform the 
public generally about the role of ad- 
vertising and legitimate business in our 
society. It publicizes slogans such as 
“Before you invest—imvestigate” and 
“Read before you sign.” Since 1942, 


the National B.B.B. has been working - 


with educational organizations to in- 
form high school students about how 
our economic system works. 
Education is the biggest problem of 
the B.B.B. For the people most likely 
to be cheated by crooks who pretend 
to be businessmen are the ones least 
likely to know about the safeguards 
offered by such groups as the Better 


Business Bureau. 
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Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
Modern Samson 


For the first time in history the 
nations of Asia and Africa will “go 
into a huddle” next April to talk about 
their own problems. 

This conference will be held at Ban- 
dung on the island of Java, Republic 
of Indonesia. The foreign ministers of 
about 30 “independent” nations of Asia 
and Africa will take part. 

Invitations to the conference were 
sent out last month by the prime min- 
isters of five Asian nations—India, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia. 
They met at the summer palace of 
President Soekarno of Indonesia to draw 
up agenda for the Bandung Conference 
and decide who should be on the guest 
list. These nations are called the Co- 
lombo powers, because their prime 
ministers originally met in Colombo, 
capital of Ceylon. Here are the “ins” 
and “outs”: 


The “Ins” and “Outs” 


Invited: The Colombo powers, of 
course, and Japan, Red China, the 
Philippines, North Viet Nam (Commu- 
nist), South Viet Nam (free), Laos, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Afghanistan, Iran, 
Irag, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Turkey, Egypt, Sudan, 
the Central African Federation, Libya, 
Ethiopia, Gold Coast, Liberia. 

Not Invited: Formosa (Nationalist 
China), North Korea (Communist), 
Republic of Korea (free), Australia, 
New Zealand, Israel, Union of South 
Africa, Soviet Russia, United States, 
Great Britain, France, Netherlands, 


Portugal. 

Thus it can be seen that the group 
invited represents native or colored 
peoples which have for the most part 
escaped from European control within 
the past twenty years, or are in va- 
rious stages of attaining independence. 





‘‘Asia for 


The white powers of Europe, and 
the British Commonwealth are strictly 
excluded. So are some Asian states 
which the sponsors of the conference 
regard as “puppets” of America, such 
as Formosa and South Korea. Israel is 
not there because the Arab states re- 
fused to attend if their enemy, Israel, 
were included. South Africa was left 
out because of its strict race separation 
policies. “We cannot go there,” said Sir 
John Kotelawala, prime minister of 
Ceylon, “so why should we invite them 
here?” 

The guiding hand behind the Ban- 
dung Conference is that of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the able prime minister of In- 
dia, whose apparently pro-communist 
and anti-Western policies have often 
annoyed Americans. He stands before 
the world as the most influential leader 
of the “neutral bloc” of nations, which 
have not made up their minds on which 
side of the world struggle their best 
interests lie. Moreover, Nehru shares 
all the aspirations of the long re- 
pressed peoples of the Orient for “a 
place in the sun.” 

Nehru refused to permit India to 
sign the Southeast Asia Mutual De- 
fense Treaty (SEATO). This SEATO 
pact was engineered by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, signed at 
Manila last year, and overwhelmingly 
ratified by the U. S. Senate on Febru- 
ary 1. Its object is to mobilize the 
forces of southeast Asia to consult and 
resist in case of threatened aggression 
by Communist invaders. The members 
of SEATO include such white powers 
as the U. S., Britain, France, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Only three Asian 
nations are represented—the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Pakistan. India and the 
others insist that SEATO does not 
represent the masses of the Asian peo- 
ples, and that it will increase the pos- 
sibility of war with Communist China. 

Mr. Dulles and British Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden, aware of this 
strong Asian sentiment, have called a 
conference of their own. The eight 
SEATO powers are meeting -this week 
at Bangkok, Thailand, to work out 
further plans for defense in southeast 
Asia. Mr. Dulles will undoubtedly con- 
fer with the Philippine, Thai, and 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





the Asians’’ 


Pakistan representatives on what stands 
to take at Bandung. 

The Colombo Ministers have not re- 
vealed the full list of topics to be dis- 
cussed at Bandung. But among the sub- 
jects on the agenda (all of which chime 
in with Nehru’s thinking) are: (1) 
Condemnation of atomic and hydrogen 
bomb tests in the Pacific and demand- 
ing their stoppage. (2) Support for In- 
donesia’s claim to western New Guinea, 
still held by the Dutch. (3) Endorse- 
ment of the independence claims of 
Tunisian and Moroccan nationalists 
against the French. 

All of these subjects are currently 
objects of Communist propaganda. 
Chou En-lai, the suave and ruthless 
foreign minister of Red China, will 
probably attend the Bandung confer- 
ence. This fact gives the Communists 
a sounding board among the Asian mil- 
lions. They will certainly use the op- 
portunity to preach “peace” and “na- 
tionalism” on the Red pattern. 


“Colonialism” Still a Bugaboo 


The history behind this headline is 
as long or short as one chooses to read 
it. With rare exceptions, these nations 
have come into existence as independ- 
ent powers only since World War I, 
and mostly since the end of World War 
II in 1945. Although their former Euro- 
pean masters, Great Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, France, and the U. S., have 
granted them their freedom, or relaxed 
their hold bit by bit, “colonialism” and 
“imperialism” are still the great buga- 
boos of the Asian world. For three 
hundred years they look back on a 
state of subjection with violent hatred. 

The more intelligent Asian rulers 
realize that Soviet imperialism “might 
well be worse than old-style European 
rule. But the Communists are diabolli- 
cally clever in convincing the Asian 
masses that they are fighting their bat- 
tles for a better living. To the Asians, 
Soviet Russia does not seem “white.” 

The democratic powers cannot hold 
back this movement of “Asia for the 
Asians,” nor do they wish to hold it 
back. They can guide it sympathetically, 
to help these seething peoples gain a 
better standard of living by their own 
efforts. —KENNETH M. GouLp 

















“Well Done! 7th Fleet” 


From President Eisenhower came 
this message flashed to the men of 
the Seventh Fleet: “Yours was a diffi- 
cult and delicate assignment. On be- 
half of a grateful American people: 
Well Done!” 


“Operation Tachens” is com- 
pleted. The difficult and dangerous 
evacuation of about 30,000 Nation- 
alist Chinese soldiers and civilians 
from the Tachen Islands has been 
successfully accomplished. 

The withdrawal was carried out 
by the Chinese Nationalists with the 
powerful aid and cover of the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet. Scores of ships were 
used to transport the Tachen Island- 
ers a distance of 200 miles to For- 
mosa (stronghold of Nationalist 
China). (See news story in last 
week's issue.) 

The operation went off without a 
hitch. The Chinese Communists, de- 
spite threats over their official radio, 
did not actually interfere with the 
evacuation. 

It was all done in record time— 
less than five days. The evacuation 
began on February 6 and ended 
February 11. 

Soon after, the State Department 
announced that the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet “will now resume their normal 
operations.” But they would be alert 
to any concentration of Red Chinese 
forces “obviously” preparing an at- 
tack in the Formosa area. 





Land Reform in Pakistan 


Mohammed Ayub Khuhro is Chief 
Minister (something like a governor) 
of Sind Province, in West Pakistan. 
But to a million landless peasants in 
his province, he has become a Paki- 
stani “Santa Claus.” 


By his order, 1,100,000 acres of 
cultivable land have been seized by 
the government, to be turned over to 
the tenant farmers who till it. 

This land had originally been 
granted by the British rulers to loyal 
native subjects. That was long before 
Pakistan had attained its independ- 
ence. The land had been owned by 
124 of Pakistan’s wealthiest men. 

Khuhro described the plight of the 
million tenant farmers who work the 
confiscated land as “worse than that 
of animals.” He denounced the land- 
owners as “merciless men who have 
iron in their souls.” 


Wide World photo 
tion rotor-propellers enable the Army’‘s 





Helicopter That Turns Into a Plane—C 


new Cornvertiplane, the Bell XV-3, to take off straight up. Once the ship is in 
the air, it takes 15 seconds to tilt the rotors forward. They then perform as 
airplane props for high speed flight. For a pinpoint landing, or in case of 
engine failure, the props can be tilted back to become rotors again. Plane 
can land strci- 1+ down. Convertiplane is 30 feet long, has 30-foot wing span. 


According to Khuhro, the landown- 
ers were not entitled to payment for 


the land. He argued that the grant — 


from the British government was 
only a “temporary favor,” not out- 
right ownership. 

The Sind government plans to 
distribute the land in parcels of 24 
acres to heads of peasant families. 
The land will be sold at the equiva- 
lent of $50 to $70 an acre, payable 
over a 15-year period. Government 
agricultural experts will teach mod- 
ern farming techniques. 


Heavy Water for India 


Uncle Sam has backed up his 
“atoms-for-peace” promise with 
performance. 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion recently announced that this 
country has sold India ten tons of 
heavy water, to be used for peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. 

Heavy water (scientific name: 
deuterium oxide) is a colorless, odor- 
less liquid. It looks like ordinary wa- 
ter. But it is one of the most efficient 
materials available for controlling the 
atomic reaction in a nuclear furnace. 
World prices for heavy water range 
from $80 to $100 a pound. 

The heavy water sold to India was 
the first atomic material sent abroad 
by this country to further interna- 
tional cooperation in harnessing 
atomic energy for peace. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 


It is part of the atoms-for-peace 
plan proposed by President Eisen- 
hower to the United Nations on De- 
cember 8, 1953. Under this plan, the 
world’s atomic resources would be 
pooled for peaceful purposes. 

President Eisenhower's proposal 
has been approved by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. But the U.N. has not 
yet established a special agency for 
peacetime atomic development. Ne- 
gotiations are still going on between 
Western and Soviet-bloc nations. 

A special Congressional subcom- 
mittee issued a report on February 
12 recommending that the United 
States begin broad-scale sharing of 
peacetime atomic “know-how” and 
materials without waiting for the 
U.N. to set up its special agency. 
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The heavy water purchased by 
India is to be delivered to an atomic 
furnace being built near Bombay. It 
will be used in production of mate- 
rials needed for research in medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. 


Privately-Owned “Atom” 


Consolidated Edison, a New York 
City gas and power company, will 
use its own money to build an 
atomic plant to generate electricity. 


The day of the “peaceful atom” 
moved a bit closer with the an- 
nouncement of Con Ed’s intentions. 
It will he the first U.S. atomic power 
plant + constructed without fi- 
~eactel ote grom the Government. A 
similar project is already under way 
near Pittsburgh (see news pages 
March 24, 1954 issue), but the Gov- 
ernment is helping to pay the cost. 

In an atomic power plant, heat 
from the splitting atom changes 
water to steam, which drives tur- 
bines to generate electricity. 

Con Ed hopes to have the plant 
built and operating in about four 
years. It will be located on the Hud- 
son River near Peekskill, N.Y., on 
the site of what was formerly an 
amusement park. The plant will sup- 
ply about 125,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity to the area. The cost of the 
atomic power plant is estimated at 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000— 
about twice that of the ordinary 
power plant stoked by coal. 
>The American Machine and 
Foundry Co. of New York also plans 
a privately-owned and operated re- 
actor. It will be located somewhere 
in the New York area and will be 
used for experimental purposes. 

What's Behind It: Under the orig- 
inal Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the 
U.S. Government controlled atomic 
research and development. In 1954 
the law was amended to give private 
industry an opportunity to use 
the atom for power and research. 


Soviet Journalism 


One of the softest jobs in the world 
is being an editor in Soviet Russia. 


He doesn't have to break his head 
to interpret the news. He doesn't 
have to think up what to say in the 
editorials. He doesn’t even have to 
think—period. It’s all done for him. 

When the shake-up occurred in the 
Soviet top command (see major arti- 
cle, pp. 7-8), the official Moscow ra- 
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Tibetan Priest in U.S. 


One of America’s newest immigrants 
is the Rev. Dr. Wangyal. He is a Bud 
dhist high priest who fled from the 
Communists in Tibet in 1951. He says 
he knew how Communists suppressed 
the clergy in China and was sure they 
would do the same in Tibet. Through 
20 blizzard-swept days he _ trekked 
across the Tibet-India border to find 
safety in India. Trip to the U.S. was 
arranged by the Church World Service. 

Dr. Wangyal, who is a Kalmuk, is to 
take over the spiritual leadership of the 
Kalmuk Buddhist Temple at Farming 
dale, N.J. A group of 160 Kalmuks set- 
tled there two years ago. Kalmuks are 
descendants of Genghis Khan’s Mongo! 
conquerors (1162-1227). They come 
from the part of Soviet Russia which is 
now Astrakhan. Kalmuks now in U.S 
were displaced by World War II. 

Dr. Wangyal left Russia for Tibet in 
1922 to study at_the Drepong Monas- 
tery in Lhasa, Tibet. 



















dio broadcast instructions to the 
whole Soviet press. The editors were 
told in detail how to play the story. 
Nothing was left to initiative. 

Here is a summary of the instruc- 
tions: “Put the picture of the joint 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet on 
page 1. Follow with Khrushchev’s 
speech. Underneath that, put Bul- 
ganin’s appointment. Then follow 
with Malenkov’s statement. Start 
Molotov’s speech on page 2.” 

Pretty soft for the Soviet editor. 
Except, of course, should Khrush- 
chev’s picture appear upside down by 
mistake, or the captions be trans- 
posed between Malenkov and Bul- 
ganin. Then it’s a long vacation for 
the Soviet editor in a cool, Siberian 
concentration camp. 


Good News for KP’s 


Kitchen police, nightmare of ev- 
ery serviceman, may be on its way 
out. The Air Force has been con- 
ducting a successful experiment us- 
ing civilians as KP’s and cooks. 


For the last six months recruits at 
Vance Air Force Base near Enid, 
Okla., haven't peeled a single potato 
or scrubbed a pot. Nor have Air 
Force cooks prepared a meal. 

Preparation and serving of food 
on the base has been turned over to 
a private contractor who furnishes 
the kitchen personnel. The Air 
Force supplies regular quarter- 
master food and pays the contractor 



























20 cents for each meal served. 

In a poll of cadet opinion, 50 per 
cent of those questioned said the 
food even tasted better under the 
new system. About 40 per cent no- 
ticed little improvement, Only 10 
per cent said the meals were poorer. 

The Air Force is pleased because 
in the long run the cost is cheaper 
(average meal used to cost 46c) and 
men are relieved for regular duty. 

In the past, KP for enlisted men 
was considered part of their train- 
ing, to equip them for taking care of 
themselves in the field. However, 
specially packaged food rations for 
field use now make KP obsolete. 


Federal Aid for Schools 


President Eisenhower sent Con- 
gress a special message dealing with 
the shortage of school classrooms. 


The President proposed the fol- 
lowing Federal help over the next 
three years: 
PAn expenditure of $750,000,000 to 
buy school bonds issued by local 
communities to build new schools. 
This money would eventually be re- 
paid to the Federal government. 
PAn expenditure of $150,000,000 to 
help state agencies sell bonds to 
build $6,000,000,000 worth of new 
schools. These schools would be 
rented by the states to local school 
districts. The Federal money would 
be repaid from the rents. 
PAn outright Federal grant of 
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$200,000,000—to be matched by the 
states—for building schools in “hard- 
ship” areas where schools are needed 
urgently. This part of the program 
would be limited to areas that could 
not finance their own building pro- 
gram—either because they have al- 
ready borrowed as much as they 
legally can, or because they don't 
have the funds to rent the schools to 
be built by the states. 

PAn expenditure of $20,000,000 to 
finance study of the problem. 

The President also suggested higher 
pay for school teachers but made no 
detailed recommendations. He said 
that low pay was a factor in the 
shortage of teachers. The teacher 
shortage, he declared, was “less ob- 
vious but ultimately more dangerous 
than the classroom shortage.” 

The U.S. Office of Education esti- 
mates that we have a shortage of 
370,000 classrooms. This shortage, 
say some observers, is increasing at 
the rate of more than 60,000 class- 
rooms every year. 


Uncle Sam’s Grocery 


Each of us owns $26.30 worth of 
foodstuffs and fiber in Government 
storage. 


Government officials took an in- 
ventory of farm products belonging 
to Uncle Sam as a result of high 
support prices. Among other things, 
they found: 749,420,939 bushels 
of wheat, 606,205,024 bushels of 
corn, 451,541,011 pounds of butter, 
1,805,056 bales of cotton, 437,705,- 
704 pounds of cheese, 110,895,872 
pounds of wool, and 268,258,841 
pounds of dried milk. 

This made a grand total of 
$4,230,963,386 worth of farm prod- 
ucts. In addition, the Government 
holds another $2,940,262,000 worth 
of farm products as security on loans 
it has made to farmers. 

It costs $700,000 a day just to store 
these products. 

The Government is trying to dis- 
pose of this surplus abroad (see 
news pages, Feb. 9 issue). There is a 
danger, however, that an oversupply 
of these commodities in the world 
market would lower world prices. 


This would be resented by nations — 
—such as Denmark, for example—’ 


which depend on sales of agricul- 
tural produce for a livelihood. 
Under the high farm price support 
program of the Democratic Admin- 
istration, the Government bought 


certain products from ,the> farmer 
when the market price dropped be- 
low a specified support level. How- 
ever, high support prices encouraged 
farmers to raise more of these prod- 
ucts. There was no demand for this 
excess and a surplus developed 
which the Government bought. 
Last year, Congress passed a sys- 
tem of flexible price supports. With 
the support price at a lower level, 
the supply of surplus goods will not 
pile up so rapidly in the future. 


IN BRIEF 


Constitution Modernized: Since 1895 
South Carolina state officials, in taking 
the oath of office, have sworn: “I have 
not since the first day of January, in the 
year 1881, engaged in a duel as a prin- 
cipal or second or otherwise; and... I 
will not, during the term of office to 
which I have been elected, engage in 
a duel as principal or second or other- 
wise.” This month the state legislature 
completed the final legislative step and 
the non-dueling oath was eliminated 
from the constitution. 


Amos Fortune Day: Gov. Lane Dwinell 
proclaimed Feb. 20 as Amos Fortune 
Day in New Hampshire. The same day 
the intermission broadcast of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony over the 
CBS radio was devoted to his story. 
Who was Amos Fortune? He was 
born in 1710 and died in 1801 at the 
age of 91. Perhaps the inscription on his 
tombstone best sums up his life: “Sa- 
cred to the memory of Amos Fortune 
who was free in Africa, a slave in Amer- 





Wide World photo 

A year ago students at Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla., started a 
drive for one million pennies as a me- 
morial to a student who died of cancer. 
Last week they reached the goal, 3%. 
tons of pennies given for a good cause. 


ica, He purchased his liberty,qprofessed 
Christianity, lived reputably and died 
hopefully.” 

Few persons had a greater spur to 
education. He learned to read to under- 
stand his indenture papers, and learned 
arithmetic to figure the price of his 
freedom. He bought his freedom in 
1769, settled in Jaffrey Center, New 
Hampshire, learned’ the tanner’s trade, 
and became a leader in the community. 

In his will he left $233 to promote 
good citizenship. For 125 years the 
fund lay idle, accumulating interest. By 
the 1920s it had grown to $1,000. It 
was used to establish the Amos Fortune 
Forum—a community’ lecture series to 
foster the democratic tradition. 


More on Smoking: The Journal of the 
American Medical Association reported 
“there seems now to be definite evi- 
dence” that smoking could damage the 
muscular wall of the heart. Meanwhile, 
two Newark physicians told the Ameri- 
can Academy of Allergy that smoking 
resulted in allergies in certain people. 


Special Service: In certain areas of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a bus picks\up commuters 
at their door-step, reserves a seat for 
them, and delivers them non-stop di- 
rectly to the business district. Charge: 
$10 a month, 10 cents a ride. 


Stories in a Sentence 


mA Navy Demon jet fighter climbed 
10,000 feet in 71 seconds from a stand- 
ing start in St. Louis, Mo., to knock 2 
seconds off the old climbing record. 


Rome opened its first subway—a seven- 
mile line called the Metropolitana— 


_ with station stops bearing such ageless 


names as Colosseum and Circus Maxi- 
mus. Fare is 6% cents. 


>There are 300,000,000 people in India 
(total population: 360,000,000) who 
can neither read nor write in any of 
India’s 62 languages or 720 dialects. 


Quick MaZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify: (1) Amos Fortune; (2) 
Lane Dwinell; (3) heavy water. 

2. The US. Fleet 
helped to evacuate the inhabitants of 
the ___._________ Islands, who were 
taken to . (Fill in blanks.) 

8. President Eisenhower's education 
message (1) asked the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone to build schools; (2) 
emphasized assistance to state and local 
governments; (3) left the whole prob- 
lem to a Presidential commission. (Un- 
derline one.) 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. WATCHDOGS AGAINST FRAUD 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__a. What is the term we use to de- 
scribe the method whereby dis- 
honest businessmen seek to de- 
fraud a consumer by misleading 
advertising on TV? 

1. bait 3. loss leader 
2. pitchman 4. discount 


—_b. The name of the Federal agency . 


which regulates radio and TV 


is the 

1. Federal Communications 
Commission 

2. National Better Business Bu- 
reau 

8. Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


4. Federal Trade Commission 
__c. A Federal law which sets forth 

standards for labeling and ad- 

vertising is the 

1. Meat Inspection Act 

2. Securities and Exchange Act 

3. Federal Labeling Standards 
Act 

4. Food, Drug, and Cosmetics 
Act r 

__d. Which of the following agencies 

is privately financed and oper- 

ated? 

1. Federal Trade Commission 

2. Federal Communications 
Commission 

3. National Fair Trade Organ- 
ization 

4. National Better Business Bu- 
reau 


li. RUSSIA 

A. On the line to the left of the 
term in Column A, write the number 
preceding the phrase in Column B 
which best explains it. 


Column A 
__a. collectivization 
__b. dictatorship 
__c. bureaucracy 
__d. party line 
__e. liquidation 


Column B 
1. imprisonment or murder of oppo- 
nents of the regime 
2. pall bearers at Stalin’s funeral 


3. ownership and control of all farm 
production by the state as a whole 

4. poliey which must be followed by 
members of a Communist organi- 
zation 

. control of a state by a single indi- 
vidual or small group 

6. government by bureau heads 


B. On the lines to the right of the 
numbers below, write the correct 
names for the italicized names in the 
sentences. 

The death of the Soviet dictator 
(1) Lenin in 1953 was followed by 
the accession to the position of pre- 
mier by (2) Marshal Bulganin. The 
head of the secret police, (3) Khrush- 
chev, was quickly eliminated in the 
struggle for power among the leading 
(4) Fascists. In February, 1955, most 
Soviet citizens were surprised to 
learn that their new premier was (5) 
Molotov and that Marshal (6) Pil- 
sudski had become the new defense 
minister. 
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Ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
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“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the chart on which to base 
a conclusion. 


__1. The most important of the new 
synthetic fibers is dacron. 

2. Among the other countries re- 
ferred to, we must be certain to 
include West Germany. 

3. Total U.S. production of syn- 
thetic fibers was greater than 
that of all other countries in 
both 1950 and 1953. 

__4. U.S. production of. synthetic fi- 
bers in- 1940 was 500,000,000 
pounds. 

5. The production of synthetic fi- 
bers by all other countries in 
1953 was 2,800,000,000 pounds. 

6. Between 1935 and 1953 world 
production of synthetic fibers 
increased by almost 400%. 

7. While U.S. production of syn- 
thetic fibers increased steadily 
between 1935 and 1953, pro- 
duction in other countries de- 
clined slightly between 1940 
and 1950. 

__8. The source of the figures given 
in the chart is the International 
Chamber of Synthetic Fiber 
Producers (ICSFP). 


IV. BINGO 


On the line to the left of each of ~ 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is in favor of legalizing charity 
bingo in all 48 states and an “A” if 
it is an argument against it. 

1. Using bingo to raise funds for 
charity is not harmful. 

2. The instinct for gambling 
should be guided into worth- 
while activities. 

3. Gambling is immoral no matter 
what the end in view. 

4. Churches have been able to 
carry on their activities without 
revenue from bingo games. 

5. Legalized bingo will break 
down America’s traditional 
moral fiber. 

6. Legalization of charity bingo 
will rule racketeers out of the 
games. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Beria (bya'ryi.ya), Lavrenti (liv.ryan’ 
tyi) 

Bulganin (bil.gih’nén), Nikolai (né.k6. 
li’) 

Chou En-lai (j6’ én’li’ ) 

Malenkov (mi.lyén.kif’), Georgi ( gi.ér’ 
gi) 

Molotov (md‘li.tif), Vyacheslav (vyi. 
ché.slaf’ ) 

Khrushchev (khrdo’shchév), Nikita (né. 
ké’ta ) 

Zhukov (zhoo'k6f), Georgi ( gi.6r’gi) 

Nehru (na‘r60), Jawaharlal (ja.wa‘har. 
lal) 

Stalin (sta‘lyin), Tove 








A Latin-American folk tale about two strangers who came from nowhere * 


N a pleasantly warm, sunny day two 
men arrived in the village of Santa 
Inés. Dirty and disheveled, they had 
obviously come a long way. Their 
ragged clothes were falling to pieces. 
On their shoulders they carried bundles 
that held their meager possessions— 
scraps of food, wild fruits and herbs. 
They looked like hobos or beggars. One 
was tall and robust, the other small 
and puny. The first had too much hair, 
the second too many bones. They 
seemed watchful and suspicious—like 
runaways. They stopped in front of 
Don Pancho’s inn and, without speak- 
ing to anyone, went in and took a 
table. The big fellow clapped his hands 
twice and ordered food; the small one 
sat all hunched up and said nothing. 
Don Pancho approached them warily, 
looked them over grudgingly, and was 
about to ask if they had any money 
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when his wife, Dona Lola, as if she 
had read his mind, said: 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t be so 
stingy. Serve them. What's the differ- 
ence whether they have money or not? 
No one should be denied a bit of bread. 
We're rich, and two bowls of soup less 
won't make us paupers.” 

Don Pancho muttered under his 
breath, then grumpily told the men to 
move closer to the fireplace, that he 
would serve them there, They brought 
up chairs, poked the coals, and, to 
warm themselves, took off their clumsy 
shoes and stretched out their arms and 
legs. How contentedly they yawned! At 
last they could rest. 

Don Pancho came back and set two 
bowls of soup and a dish of steaming 
boiled potatoes under their noses. His 
wife did even more. She brought a 
bottle of wine and two glasses. And 
she poured the wine herself. 


By ERMILO ABREU GOMEZ 


Who's Crazy? 


The men ate and drank till they 
could hold no more. During the meal 
the big fellow spieled off words this 
long, while the small one stayed per- 
fectly quiet. When they had finished 
eating, they got up and went out to 
the porch. There they lay on the floor, 
lit their pipes, atid smoked for hours 
and hours. Sometimes the big man 
whittled on the stick he was carrying. 
The little one gazed at the starry sky. 

At midnight the innkeeper came to 
put out the lantern and close the inn 
door. When he saw that the men were 
sleeping, he thought of giving them a 
swift kick, waking them up, and telling 
them to get out of there. But his wife 
came up to him and said: 

“Let them alone. How are they dis- 
turbing you? They must be dead tired. 
Heaven only knows where they’ve come 
from! Maybe from far away.” 

So the grumbling innkeeper left 
them in the doorway. Dofia Lola threw 
a blanket over them. 





—~— 





At dawn the next day the innkeeper 
found only one of the tramps on the 
porch—the little one. He had already 
got up and dusted off his shoes, and 
was feeding bread crumbs to the birds. 
On seeing Don Pancho, he said: 

“Listen, my friend, I know how 
to take care of livestock. Someone told 
me you have many animals. Don’t you 
want them tended? You don’t have to 
pay me; just give me a roof over my 
head. I'll forage for food.” 

Don Pancho was about to tell him 
to be on his way when his wife said: 

“Tell him yes, because you do need 
help. Remember that never a week 
goes by that you don’t have a sheep 
stolen or killed. This man may turn 
out fine and take good care of the pens. 
No harm can come of it.” 

Then Don Pancho, who was mis- 
trustful but not stubborn, said to the 
little fellow: 

“All right, stay, My wife will tell you 
what to do.” 

The man talked with 
She explained his duties. Then he took 
his staff, went to the sheepfold, and 
from that time on tended the flocks. 

He spent all day in the fields, going 
from one place to another. If he saw 
a sick or injured sheep, he healed it. 
Sometimes he would sit under a tree 
and play quaint old songs on a flute. 


The birds flying nearby would come® 


and eat from his hand. At nightfall he 
put the flocks in the fold and quietly 
came to the inn porch. Dofi Lola gave 
him a loaf of bread and a glass of wine. 
After eating, he lit his pipe, smoked 
a while, and then went to sleep. He 
slept like a baby. 

At the end of a week Dojfia Lola 
called her husband and spoke to him 
confidentially: 

“Have you noticed? That man seems 
to sleep with his eyes open. How 
strange! And you see I was right. Since 
he’s been working here not a single 
sheep has been lost. And I don’t know 
how, but the flocks are even larger. 
We're richer than before.” 

Don Pancho just shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He didn’t understand such things. 
He thought: “My wife has hallucina- 
tions.” 

Meanwhile, in the village, the other 
fellow—the tall one—spent his time do- 
ing crazy things. And he knew how! 
He climbed trees, swung through the 
branches, destroyed nests; and behead- 
ed birds. He cut off lizards’ tails. Other 
times he clambered onto the rooftops 
and jumped to the ground like a cat. 
The young men admired him for these 
feats. He organized gangs of the bolder 
ones, to run through the patios and 
houses and steal fruit, chickens, and 
whatever else they could. He threw 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Around the World 


By Joe Smolko, Jessup (Pa.) High School 
*Starred words refer to foreign countries. 
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Dick Boushka 


St. Louis University 


Spirit of St. Louis 

OBODY in St. Louis hates to see the 

evenin’ sun go down any more. Not 
when it gives them a chance to see Dick 
Boushka unwind his deadly one-handed 
jump shot. Thanks to high-scoring 
“Bush,” the St. Louis Blues is now being 
played as a fox trot. 

The St. Louis U. forward owns every 
Billiken record in the book. He set most 
of "em as a soph two years ago. Picked 
up a few more last season, and broke 
the rest of them this year! He’s averaged 
over 20 points a game for two years in 
a row and won honorable mention on 
most of the All-American teams. This 
year he’s gunning for a first-team selec- 
tion, 

Built like a football end—he’s 6-5 and 
weighs 205 pounds—“Bush” isn’t just a 
heaver. He’s a great all-court man who 
rebounds strongly and is a rock of 
Gibraltar on defense. 

His great all-around ability carries 
over into the classroom. He’s strictly an 
A student—and he isn’t majoring in vol- 
leyball, either. He’s studying to be a 
geophysical engineer. That’s his big 

a ambition, but he intends combining it 


They’re from Missouri (Valley)! 


with some professional basketball. 

“Bush” hails from Springfield, IIl., 
but grew up in Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
He attended Campion H. S., where he 
studied Greek and Latin while playing 
end in football, shortstop in baseball, 
and forward in basketball. 

Though he’s gone the farthest in bas- 
ketball, baseball remains his true love. 
In fact, his ambition in high school was 
to become a big league player. 

As you'd expect, Dick is a well- 
rounded individual. He has a deep in- 
terest in golf and good books, enjoys 
listening to the Guy Lombardo or Glenn 
Miller band, and likes a good semi- 
Western movie. Shane, he loved: and 
he'll go to see Elizabeth Taylor in any- 
thing. 

For his biggest thrill in sports, he 
picks the Alabama game last year. The 
Billikens held a skin-of-the-teeth 51-49 
lead at the three-quarter mark and 
needed some insurance real bad. They 
lit a fire under the “Bush,” and things 
started happening fast. 

Dick began firing from all angles, 
and racked up 20 points in 10 minutes! 
His final total of 15 field goals and 38 
points were new school records. 








Classy Cleo 


OOP fans in the Missouri Valley 

Conference area are still rubbing 
their eyes in amazement. They still 
can’t believe what’s happened to the 
U. of Wichita. 

The Wheatshockers, after dwelling in 
the Confereyce cellar for years and 
years, suddenly moved up a few floors 
in 1952-53. Then, last season, they al- 
most jumped to the top floor. They 
wound up one thin “game behind the 
champion Oklahoma A. & M. Aggies. 
And their over-all record of 27-4 was 
one of the top marks in the land! 

How does a team jump from the cel- 
lar to the roof in only two seasons? The 
answer, in two words, is Cleo Littleton. 
His name means basketball in hoop- 
crazy Wichita. The trim 6-4 panther 
broke into the lineup as a freshman and 
he’s been a record-wrecker ever since. 
In fact, about the only thing he now 
does without breaking some sort of 
Wichita record is pull up his socks! 

Fast as light and with more bounce 
to the ounce than club soda, Cleo is a 
dazzling performer. He owns every 
shot in the book—a deadly set, a tricky 
jump, and a hook with either hand. 
He’s averaged over 18 points a game 
since making the varsity over 100 games 
ago. And he can run, rebound, and play 
defense with anybody. 

“Classy Cleo’s” nicest habit is rising to 


emergencies, He’s best when the chips 
are down. His record against Oklahoma 
A. & M., the country’s greatest defen- 
sive team, bears this out. Cleo’s tallied 
more points against the Aggies than any 
player in history. And the list includes 
such all-time greats as George Mikan, 
Clyde Lovellette, and Ed Macauley. 

Mikan scored 79 points in 5 games 
against the Aggies. Lovellette account- 
ed for 72 points in 4 games, while Easy 
Ed chalked up 68 in 6. Littleton, on the 
other hand, has poured in 108 points in 
6 games! 

At the end of the current season, Cleo 
will become the first player in history 
to make the All-Missouri Valley team 
four years in a row! 

This comes as no surprise to high 
school fans in the Sunflower State. They 
remember Cleo as a schoolboy flash at 
Wichita East (Kans.) H. S. In leading 
Wichita East to the state crown in 
1951, Cleo set a Kansas scoring record 
that still stands. 

When Cleo graduated, 17 colleges 
offered him scholarships. While mulling 
them over, he learned that his high 
school coach, Ralph Miller, had been 
appointed coach at the U. of Wichita. 
There wasn’t any question about Cleo’s 
choice after that. He’d go anywhere Mr. 
Miller went. Not only because Coach 
Miller had ‘taught him everything he 


knew, but because Miller was a close, 
understanding friend. 

A great all-round athlete, Cleo holds 
his college’s high jump, 220-yard dash, 
and low hurdles records. He also likes 
baseball and tennis. 

His “favorites” include: actor, Greg- 
ory Peck; actress, Jane Russell; singer, 
Dean Martin; band, Stan Kenton; school 
subject, history. His ambition is to get 
his degree in education and play pro 
basketball. His biggest thrills were (1) 
winning the Kansas State championship, 
and (2) beating-Oklahoma A. & M. last 
year.—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


Cleo Littleton 





“TJOW DO YOU PICTURE THE AV- 

ERAGE TEEN-AGER? Is there an 
‘average’ teen-ager? Do the movies and 
TV give an accurate picture of you as 
you see yourselves?” Those were the 
questions we asked you in our January 
5 issue. 

Most of you shouted a loud “No!” to 
the last two questions. You agreed that 
teens kave certain characteristics in 
common, but insisted that no two of 
you are alike. Only a few felt that all 
teen-agers are pretty much the same. 

On the “movie and TV” question, 
the majority said “No.” And almost all 
of you protested adults who judge the 
the whole barrel on the basis of a few 
“rotten apples’! 

Here’s how some of you picture to- 
day’s teen-agers: 


There is no “average” teen-ager. Each 
of us has an individual personality, indi- 
vidual character, and—believe it or not, 
adults—an individual conscience! 

Look around at your friends. Can you 
honestly single out one of them as “typi- 
cal” of the whole crowd? 


Gloria Sibley 
Chico (Calif.) H. $. 


Some TV programs portray the teen- 
ager very realistically. One of these is 
Meet Corliss Archer. Dragnet, on the 
other hand, does us a grave injustice. 
It shows only abnormal teen-agers and 
infers that we’re all like that. 

Many of our troubles stem from the 
bad publicity we get. Can’t something 
be done about it? 


Larry Naber 
West Jr. H. S. 
Waterloo, lowa 


_ _ Are the movies and TV accurate? Yes. 
A teen-ager is more or less a wise guy, 
and most TV programs picture him just 
that way. 

The average teen-ager likes to be on 
the go all the time. He likes to go to 
shows, dances, parties. He spends much 
time with sports. He wants a car to 
monkey around with. And when he’s 
wanted around home to help, he’s never 
there! 

Be honest, now—isn’t that true of 
most of us? 

William Haglund 
Alleman H. S$. 
Rock Island, Ill. 


We're confused, that’s what we are. 
When we gdof off, grown-ups say we're 
acting like 2-year-olds. When we try to 
act adult, the younger set wants to know 
what we're trying to prove. 


Actually, we're a little of both, child 
and adult. The one thing we aren't is 
consistent! 


Martha Smith 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. & 


For hundreds of years, people have 
been saying that the younger generation 
is going to the dogs. I don’t think we’ve 


* made it yet! 


Most magazine stories, movies, and 
TV and radio shows make us look down- 
right ridiculous. Yet many of our na- 
tion’s most respected leaders have put 
their faith in us as responsible, thinking 
individuals. I like to think that’s what 
we are. 

Janet Carter 


Box Elder H. S. 
Brigham City, Utah 


Our Home Economics class, consist- 
ing of twelve girls, has come up with 
this definition of the average teen-aged 
girl: 

She’s happy, carefree, perhaps a little 
silly, active, and above all, interested 
in the opposite sex. These characteris- 
tics, we agree, are found in varying de- 
grees in almost every teen-ager today. 
At least we know they’re present in all 
of us! 


4th Period Home Economics Class 
Navasota (Tex.) H. S. 


A teen-ager is a combination of a very 
mature child and an immature adult. 
We have the ambition to conquer the 
world, but we're hesitant to try. We re- 
sist authority, yet inwardly crave it, and 
are deeply hurt if no one tells us to go 
ahead. At times, we wish we were com- 
pletely free of parents forever, yet we 
realize how dependent on them we are. 

All this, I think, is true of the “aver- 
age” teen-ager. 

Harriet Bunting 
Clinton (lowa) H. S. 


Adults see a headline like “YOUTH 
ROBS GAS STATION” and immediate- 
ly say, “Another delinquent!” They neg- 
lect to read further down the page to 
“TEENS COLLECT CLOTHING FOR 
CHARITY” or “GIRL SCOUTS ON 
CANCER CAMPAIGN.” 

Fortunately, al! adults don’t react this 
way. The ones who know us best, who 
work closely with us in and out of schoo 
—these people have respect for us. An 
they realize how important it is to make 
us feel their approval. I wish more 
people realized it! 

Joan Smith 
Chippewa Falls (Wisc.) H. $. 


I think three things characterize the 
average teen-ager: (1) We prefer to be 
constantly on the go. We'd rather die 
than spend a quiet evening at home! 
(2) We have to have a “crowd” to asso- 
ciate with, and we must do exactly as 
the crowd does, in all things. (3) We 
like lots of attention. Unfortunately, we 
often resort to smoking, drinking, and 
speeding to command that attention! 

We resent -advice from grown-ups, 
yet we need advice desperately. We're 
not bad, just bewildered. 


Anita Ware 
Troy (W. Va.) H. S. 


The average teen-ager is probably 
healthier and more active than a person 
of any other age. He’s fun-loving and 
always looking for a good time. Usually, 
he’s quite willing to neglect school re- 
quirements and household responsibili- 
ties for his social life and school activi- 
ties. His problems are minor ones—he’s 
actually enjoying the best period of his 
life. 

Terrence Kohner 
Winona (Minn.} H. S$. 


Most people consider teen-agers a 
bunch of mixed-up kids. I don’t agree 
(Continued on page 20) 





Next “Jam Session” question: 


**WHAT ARE YOUR PET 
PEEVES IN DATING?” 

Now’s your chance, fellows and 
girls! Give the subject plenty of 
thought, take a good, steady aim— 
then fire! Remember the night 
Peggy made you boiling mad? Or 
the time you were so irritated with 
Tim you could have screamed? Tell 
us about it. Get those “dating 
peeves” off your chest. 

To be eligible for the next “Jam 
Session,” be sure to mail your let- 
ter by March 11 to: “Jam Ses- 
sion,” SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Include your name, 
school, city, and state. 

“Boy dates Girl” will be back 
again next week. See you then! 

4 —Gay Head 

















NOW PICTURES win many prizes 

in photography contests. Whether 
you have a box camera or more expen- 
sive equipment, you can be an artist in 
recording winter's wonderland. And it’s 
fun to photograph winter sporting 
events—skating on the old pond, that 
speeding toboggan, or a cross-country 
ski hike! 

Snow comes to light under bright 
sunlight. And when the sun sets snow 
asparkle, it is certainly picture-taking 
time. On such days, snowy scenes are 
filled with cdntrasts—ideal for black- 
and-white or color film. 

But don’t just snap a picture and let 
it go at that. Look over your snowy 
landscape in the viewfinder of your 
camera. Study the scene from various 
angles to see what forms the best pic- 
ture. Concentrate on what is framed 
in your viewfinder. If you shoot too 
fast, you may be disappointed. 

Remember that your camera doesn’t 
see everything that you see. It can't— 
all in one picture. Your eyes move, 
sweep the scene. The camera’s eye 
doesn’t move. It sees just exactly what 
you see in the viewfinder. Keep this in 
mind when you snap your snow scenes. 


Sun Fun 


Do you use flashbulbs in your out- 
door photography? If you do, you may 
get better pictures than you can with 
plain sunlight. Flash eliminates those 
dark shadows that ruin so many snap- 
shots. It’s as simple as shooting flash 
indoors, and you'll rave at the results. 
This is especially true of color film. 

Flash photography is increasingly 
popular. Flash equipment is not so ex- 
pensive any more. You can purchase 
excellent flash equipment for your pres- 
ent camera for less than $10 and a 
complete flash camera kit can be pur- 
chased for as little as $15 or $20. 

Here’s another tip: Use film like 
Ansco’s All-Weather Film or Eastman’s 
Verichrome. These will give you clear, 
bright snapshots even when differences 
between highlights and shadows are 
great. Such film has high speed, and 
that means you can take better, brighter 
snapshots almost anywhere, any time. 

Don’t make the error that many be- 
ginners make. Don't crowd too many 
objects into a single picture, devoting 
too little of that same picture to the 
principal subject. Other cemmon errors: 
camera movement, uninten | double 


, 








ACTION, PLEASE! This is a winning 
photograph from a recent Scholastic 
Ansco Photography Awards. This year’s 
winners will be announced in May. 


exposures, fingers or other obstructions 
between lens and subject. 

Where do you put your camera when 
driving? In the glove compartment? On 
the back window ledge? You'll find the 
worst enemies of cameras and film— 
heat and dust—in both places. The best 
idea is to.put your camera in a field 
case and keep it on the seat near you, 
ready for picture taking at all times. 

Take your camera to school with you, 
too, for a picture story of the dress 
rehearsal of the school play or for re- 
cording a workout of the varsity basket- 
ball team. Use your camera to win 
friends and influence people. Nothing 
is more flattering than to have someone 
say, “May I take your picture, please?” 


Coming soon: “Careers in Photo- 
tography”—news, commercial, military, 
television, movies, portrait. 





Camera Editor 
Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send your free ‘Camera 
Club” Exchange Bulletin to: 
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City State 














Jam Session 
(Continued from page 19) 


with them! Naturally we have problems, 
just as adults do. 

In my opinion, the average teen-ager 
is trying hard to be okay in his parents’ 
eyes. He makes lots of mistakes, but 
parents and other adults owe it to him 
to help him solve his problems, instead 
of criticizing and tearing him down. 

Maxine Bangert 
Ithaca (N. Y.) H. S. 


I can’t see why a couple of bad apples 
should spoil a whole barrel, but they do. 
If we had more publicity about the 
good things we accomplish, our reputa- 
tion would be better—and so would we. 

Ronald Bessette 
North Troy, N. Y. 


Even if we could be fitted into one or 
two classes, surely they aren’t the ones 
which movies and TV place us in. To 
them, we're either juvenile delinquents 
who run around in “souped up” cars, 
looking for innocent pedestrians to run 
over—or else we're gawky, stupid youths 
noted for our slovenly appearance and 
lackadaisical attitude. 

Neither picture is a true one. We're, 
not perfect—but neither is the world in 
which we find ourselves at present! 

Nicholas Fiore 


Peabody H. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The average teen likes to dance, at- 
tend the school games, have parties, and 
swap clothes. He enjoys sports clothes, 
raiding the ice-box, starting a new 
hobby every week, and borrowing Dad’s 
car. 

He’s always on the go—helping with 
the school paper, going out for baseball 
practice, or down at Anne’s playing the 
latest records. He dislikes homework, a 
special teacher, classical music, and very 
formal language. 

I don’t think movie and TV charac- 
terizations are too far off the track. 

Deanna Duvernyghuk 
H. A. Kostash H. S. 
Smoky Lake, Alberta 
Canada 


Teen-agers are probably the most mis- 
represented of any age group on tele- 
vision and in the movies. 

The boy is shown as either a drug- 
store cowboy or a thrill-happy hot rod. 
His girl is usually a giddy bobby-soxer. 
Many teens resent these exaggerations, 
but I rather enjoy them. After all, the 
shows are produced for entertainment. 
If they're more enjoyable when the 
teen-agers are screwballs, okay! I don’t 
think people really judge us by the way 
we're portrayed on television. 

Tom Brophy 


Alleman H. $. 
Rock Island, I. 
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Who’s Crazy? 
(Continued from page 17) 


rocks at the police and didn’t care if 
he hit them in the head. Finally they 
came to fear him. He became chief. 
Anyone who didn’t obey him was 
beaten, He began to demand tolls from 
unwary travelers who passed through 
his territory. One real apiece. It really 
wasn’t much. Soon he had “reformist” 
ideas and stood on a bench in the 
square shouting them. They were so 
clear that no one understood them. 
“The poor are poor and the rich are 
rich, and we should all get along to- 
gether.” The people applauded wildly. 

At election time he was a candidate 
for alderman. He stole the ballot boxes 
and won by a majority. In the City 
Council he made glowing speeches 
about peace and drew his pistols, He 
was in control of the situation, and 
after a while they made him mayor. 
The governor of the province—a dis- 
creet man—asked his advice and plied 
him with gifts. The mayor gloried in 
the adulation, increased his power and 
also his wealth. He sported a tie clasp 
and a watch fob this big on his paunch. 
He soon had a double chin and shaved 
off his beard. He looked like a clay 
Buddha. Naturally no one spoke of 
his past. 

Some time later there came to the 
village some gentlemen garbed in frock 
coats, silk hats, and spats, and carry- 
ing canes. They wore pince-nez with 
long black ribbons. Their faces were 
dour and sallow. They brought papers 
with stamps, signatures, and seals. By 
order of the government—according to 
what they said—they were looking for 
two escaped lunatics from the city in- 
sane asylum. There was more. They 
said that, from the information they 
had, they were sure that the madmen 
were living in the village. They asked 
around, but no one could tell them 
the whereabouts of any such people. 
Madmen in the village? Impossible! All 
the townspeople were sane. With that, 
the pompous gentlemen went to the 
mayor in hopes of better results. He 
said he didn’t know anyone of that 
description either, and furthermore that 
he was alarmed at the idea of having 
lunatics in the vicinity. 

“And you can be sure,” he added, 
opening his eyes so, “that those mad- 
men with delusions of grandeur are the 
most dangerous, You niust be very care- 
ful with them, Not long ago there 
was one here who thought he was an 
apostle and redeemer, and I had to 
hang him. He was arousing the whole 
village.” 

The frock-coated gentlemen apolo- 
gized for having bothered him and con- 
tinued their search from house to house. 


But to no avafl. Sweating and dis- 
couraged, they were about to go on to 
another village when they came to Don 
Pancho’s inn. He received them fawn- 
ing. 

They were talking with him about 
the escaped lunatics when the little 
fellow who tended the flocks came up. 
He was limping and carrying an ailing 
sheep on his shoulders. Without look- 
ing at anyone, he gently laid the animal 
down, knelt beside it, and began to 
treat it. The gentlemen recognized him 
at once; they fell on him with hand- 
cuffs. In a moment they had him 


shackled and in a straitjacket. The poor 
creature didn’t say a word. One of the 
gentlemen went over to Don Pancho 
and spoke quietly: 

“Of the two lunatics we're looking 
for, this is the more dangerous. He 
thinks he’s Saint Francis of Assisi and 
is compelled to honesty. The messes 
he’s gotten us into! The other is a 
hapless fellow who thinks he’s .Alex- 
ander the Great, Napoleon, or Julius 
Caesar. I think he’s dead, but if he’s 
living, he'll just walk the streets beg- 
ging. Give him something, because, if 
you refuse, he becomes violent.” 
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| RADIO ® 
Te bi fi you fouciite: MUSIC .-- 
® Sound no other table radio can match 
—at a fraction of hi-fi cost. G-E Musa- 
phonic Radios...4 colors...from $34.95*, 


GENERAL 





wm a difference when you're soothed awake with music — 
from record player or radio. This great Campus Approved G-E 
Clock-Radio will play you to sleep too—turn itself off. Starts morning 
coffee, turns appliances off or on—does so much, you'll stay fresher all 
day. G-E Clock-Radios from $27.95. Favorite campus colors at no 
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INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Send 10¢ for 36 page 1955 Catalog 
Materials for all Indian craft 
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Feathers, Books, Beads, Hides, 
Kits, ete. 


Grey Owl Indian Craft Co. 
4518-x SEVENTH AVE. 
Brooklyn 20, New York 
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STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


i accept stomp advertisements 
only from pr and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,’’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known os “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If yer = any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay and return ones 
you do not wish nf <4 writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps returi them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope | in which 
you return the stamps. $ will 
do all in their power to protect their readers 
unfair practices. Any ier who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol i is urged 
to appeal to the rr Editor, Scholastic Maga- 


zines, 33 W. New York 36, 
FRE 327 Different Stamps 25¢. Including Indo- 
nesia, Newfoundland, British Colonies, 
Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, Indian States, Animals, 
Airmails, French Colonies, rarities, unusuals. Wonderful 
sg ae poorecel NI _ — COMPANY, 
tharines 222, Ontario. 


wow! geewant | 0c 


Zeppelins, Sem! posta 
Airmails, High Values 
~ I aT, a and 
JAMESTOWN STAMP. "CO, > Sees $S-510, N. Y. 
100 DIFFERENT JAPAN—10¢ 
Amazing but true—a fine packet of 100 different JAPAN— 
chockful of Commemoratives, Pictorials and High Values 


just 10¢ to new approval applicants. 


VIKING STAMP coureny 
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STAMP MAGAZINE 








11-G Northern Blvd. 


STAMP COLLEC “ BREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe, — > 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans 

etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be eee 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ 

age TATHAM ‘STAmP co., , SPRINGF! ELD 92, MASS. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
Animals — Commemoratives — British 
High Value Pictorials, etc. 


FREE! 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 


Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Terente, Can. 
ratives, airs, dues, cut ee 


100 seals, revenues, specials and 50c 





Colonies 


Different United States, inelud- 
ing regular postage, commemeo- 





others — approvals. SPECIAL — 100 Different 

for on le 

TEonknD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicago 51, Ii. 
105 BRITISH COLONIALS, 
Pictorials, Mauritius, Tanganyika, Pakis- 

nating story approvals. Send 10¢ handling, please. 

CANADA STAMP sg ae 1907 Main St., Dept. 216, 

or! 


FRE tan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Singapore. Fasci- 
Niagara Falls, New 





HOW MANY 


of your album Ait the would a few stamps com- 
plete? Want to fill them? Try our 4 —— books 
Lae ean 2¢. Values wi — 7 

liso U. S. ROSELAND STAMP CO., Dept. R-36, 
jh Lake, Michigan, 





By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


North Pole Covers 


Like to own a cover (envelope) can- 
celled at the North Pole? 

Next month a U. S. expedition will 
fly to the North Pole to study Arctic 
weather. The expedition will consist of 
14 scientists. 

Covers with cachets (designs) are 
being prepared for the expedition, 
which will set up a temporary post 
office at the North Pole. The covers 
will be postmatked there and mailed to 
collectors who have ordered them. 

The covers will be: 

1. Air mail cachet. It shows one of 
the expedition’s planes. 

2. Dog team cachet. It shows dogs 
hauling mail and supplies. 

3. First Woman at the Pole cachet. 
It pictures Peggy Stanwell-Fletcher, 
who expects to be the first woman to 
reach the North Pole. She’s the wife of 
Col. John F. Stanwell-Fletcher, leader 
of the expedition. 

You can order the covers (as many 
as you wish) from: The American 


_Polar Basin Expedition, 501 Fifth Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. Send cash or a 
money order, not stamps. Orders must 
be placed before March 10. You'll re- 
ceive your covers by May 1. 





ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
1905-1955, 








“INTERNATIONAL 
- UNDERSTANDING” 








Australian Information Service 
This stamp, which honors the 50th year 
since the founding of the Rotary Inter- 
national, is being issued by Australia 
on Feb. 23. Rotary clubs work to raise 
business and professional standards and 
to improve communities. About 8,400 
clubs with a total of 400,000 members 
have been formed in about 90 countries, 














Wi Good. 
Save your money. 


Wi iTops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


Mii“ THE LONG GRAY LINE. (Co- 
lumbia. Produced by Robert Arthur. 
Directed by John Ford.) 


John Ford, director of the prize- 
winning Quiet Man, has turned his con- 
siderable talents to another Irish theme 
dear to his heart, the story of an Irish- 
American. Marty Maher is the veteran 
athletics director at West Point whose 
recent autobiography, Bringing Up the 
Brass, was full of shrewd and amusing 
insights into some of our most famous 
generals. The Long Gray Line is his 
story. 

Maher landed in this country shortly 
after the turn of the century. He went 
immediately to the Point, first as a dish- 
washer, then as an enlisted man. Soon 
appoirited to the permanent staff, he 
helped train the officers who were to 
lead American troops through two wars. 
His is a story of laughter and of tears, 
of strong family feeling and even 
stronger patriotic emotions. 

As portrayed by Tyrone Power, 
Marty Maher emerges as a completely 
human and lovable character. Beautiful 
Maureen O'Hara is splendid as his wife, 
while Robert Francis, Donald Crisp, 
and Ward Bond head the large excel- 
lent supporting cast. But watch espe- 
cially for the little cadet who keeps 
having trouble with his hair. It turns 
out his name is Eisenhower! Filmed 
entirely at West Point, this movie will 
make you proud of its—and our—tradi- 
tions. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii“ i"Tops, don’t miss. i“i“Good. 
Wi Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “120,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea. “MwwHRomeo and _ Juliet. 
“vv vBad Day at Black Rock. vv vv 
Animal Farm. “““The Caine Mutiny. 
“iv Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“vv The Country Girl. “MMA Star 
Is Born. “/“//On the Waterfront. 
vvr-High and Dry. “~“Bridges at 
Toko-Ri. “Vera Cruz. ~M~Under- 
water. “The Racers. “Captain 
Lightfoot. “Chief Crazy Horse. -i7i 
The Detective. 

Comedy: “Man with a Milliea. 
“Sabrina. “i Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: “Deep in My Heart. 
wvvrSeven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
¥YvSo This Is Paris. 

Documentary: “~The Vanishing 
Prairie. “Victory at Sea. 
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Brith 


A young artist persuaded Whistler to 
view his latest effort. The two stood 
before the canvas for some moments in 
silence. Finally the young man asked 
timidly, “Don’t you think, sir, that this 
painting of mine is—well—er—tolerable?” 

Whistler's eyes twinkled. “What is 
your opinion of a tolerable egg?” he 
asked, 


Whichaway? 


A tourist stopped a grizzled old pros- 
pector and inquired how far it was to 
a certain town. 

“Wal,” calculated the prospector, “it’s 
about 24,992,601 miles. the direction 
you're headin’, but only 27 if you turn 


” 
around. 
Arizona Highways 


Microbitis 


A microbe, swimming along a vein, 
came face to face with another microbe 
who looked extremely ill. “What’s the 
matter with you, my poor friend?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, don’t come near me!” the other 
replied. “I’m afraid I’ve caught a little 
penicillin.” 


Deep Answer 


The contractor, driving past the site 
of the new development, saw the work- 
men digging frantically in a trench at 
a location. not specified for that day’s 
labor. With a few private thoughts 
about the lack of supervision on the 
part of the foreman, he walked over to 
one of the workmen who was leaning 
on his shovel. “Trench caved in,” the 
workman stated briefly. 

“Does the foreman know what hap- 
pened?” asked the contractor. 

“If he doesn’t,” was the reply, “we'll 


tell him as soon as we dig him out.” 
Kablegram 


Barnyard Medley 


A man walked into a restaurant leav- 
ing the door open, whereupon another 
man boomed, “Shut the door! Were you 
brought up in a barn?” 

The little man went back, shut the 
door, sat down and began to cry. 

The other man became uneasy, 
walked over to the little man and said, 
“I’m sorry*I hurt your feelings.” 

The little man replied, “You didn’t 
hurt my feelings, but it makes me 
homesick every time I hear a jackass 
bray.” 


The Poor Fish 


Two German fishermen were trying 
their luck on the opposite banks of the 
River Spree. The angler on the Ameri- 
can Zone bank was pulling in fish after 
fish, but the man on the Russian Zone 
bank wasn’t even getting a nibble. 

Finally the latter yelled in irritation: 
“How do you manage to catch so many 
fish while I get none?” 

“Very simple,” called out the fisher- 
man on the American side. “Over here 
the fish aren’t afraid to open their 


mouths.” 
Catholic Fireside 


Full Stop 


One of President Eisenhower's favor- 
ite stories is about the shortest speech he 
ever delivered. It was a long-drawn-out 
meeting. Five other speakers had pre- 
ceded him. The audience was almost 
asleep. Finally, shortly before mid- 
night, Ike was introduced. 

“Every English discourse has punc- 
tuation,” said Ike, “and in this case 
I am the period.” 

Then he sat down. He got the big- 


gest hand of the evening. 
N. Y. Mirror 


Tall Texan Story 


A group of Chicagoans were show- 
ing the town to a visiting Texan. 
“What do you think of our stock- 
yards?” they asked. 

“Man, we got brandin’ corrals in 
Texas bigger’n this.” 

“Well, what do you think of the im- 
posing skyscrapers of the Chicago sky- 
line?” 

‘Why, man, we got tombstones in 
Boot Hill bigger than those.” 

That night they put some snapping 
turtles in the Texan’s bed. When he 
turned down the covers and asked 
what they were, he was told, “Illinois 
bedbugs.” 

He looked at them a moment. “So 
they are,” he agreed. “Young ‘uns, 
aren't they?” 


Dept. of Confusion 


Two high school pupils were about 
to sit down to an exam in English 
literature. 

“Great Scott!” said one, “I've forgot- 
ten who wrote Ivanhoe.” 

“I can tell you that,” said the other, 
“if you will tell me who in the dickens 
wrote The Tale of Two Cities.” 


Til. Wes. Argus 


Catch That Homonym! 


“These sausages you sent me are 
meat at one end and bread crumbs at 
the other,” said the lady customer. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the butcher, 
“in these hard times it is difficult to 





Answers te Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Prolonged Iliness 


“You say that your older brother 
won't be able to work for a long time?” 
“That’s right—compensation has set 

in.” 
Pionee: 


Whoo—Whool! 


An owl, after primping for a call 
on his lady friend, stepped out of his 
nest, only to find rain pouring down. 
He climbed back, perched on a high 
limb and murmured sadly, “Too wet 
to woo.” 


American Weekly 











make both ends meat.” 





Classmate Photo SPECIAL 
30 . $1.00 ” e 


for lovelion WALLET PHOTOS 


@ For every photo and gift use 
®& On special silk finish paper 
@ Full — 22 x 32 wallet size 


@ Minute Man service is fast 
@ Reguiar 20 for $1.00 quality — guaranteed to 
please or money quickly returned. 


Use this limited offer coupon now. 
MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 20 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 


1 Enclose portrait or negative which will be 
returned unharmed. Please rush to me: 


(0 30 wallet photos $1.00 plus 10c shipping 
(CO 60 wallet photos $2.00 postpaid 
(0 90 wallet photos & gift photo hoider $3. p.p. 
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education... adventure... travel 


GO PLACES - FASTER 


with the U. S. AIR FORCE 


Your future is off to a great start when you join the 
U. S. Air Force. As an Airman, you may qualify for 
technical training that will make you a skilled specialist 
in an interesting, exciting . . . and good-paying field. 
You'll learn new things and see new piaces. There’s an 
unlimited opportunity for adventure and travel for 
Airmen in the U. S. Air Force. 

You'll fill a position of responsibility when you step 
into an Air Force uniform . . . Your job on the ground 
will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and jet 
fighters in the air. Get the facts about the Air Force 
today. It’s a great life . . . it’s the life for you. Get 
further information by mailing this coupon today. 


= STUDENTS! GRADUATE BEFORE YOU ENLIST! 





These exciting, interesting 
specialties are available 


Accounting Languages 
Atomic Weapons Meteorology 


Auditing 


Photography 


Communications Radar 


Guided Missiles 








S-1-SC-2 


PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
AFPTR-P-4 U.S. AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Please send me more information on my oppor- 
tunity as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 
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EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the Worid: 6:00 p.m. (NBC) A special broadcast in 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 23 


7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Norby: David Wayne 
and Joan Lorring star in the episode 
entitled “Quiet ar,” dealing with a 
humorous war between the sexes. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: A Fron- 
tiersland feature, “Davy Crockett and 
the Alamo,” completes the series of 
three films about the famous Tennessee 
Indian fighter who became a member 
of Congress and an Alamo hero. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: A 
one-hour adaptation of Eugene O'Neill's 
classic, “The Emperor Jones.” The 
title role has not yet been announced. 
Everett Sloane will play the part of 
Smithers. 

(DuMont) Chicago Symphony: In- 
cluded in this concert conducted by 
George Schick is Borodin’s Symphony 


#2. 

10:15 p.m. (CBS) A special broadcast 
from Rotary International’s Golden An- 
niversary Convention in Chicago. U.S. 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field will pay tribute to Rotary and to 
the celebrating countries in whose 
honor the Golden Anniversary U. S. 
pottage stamps are being issued. Arthur 

ompton, Nobel Prize-winning scientist 
and former Chancellor of Washington 
University, will speak on the presenta- 
tion of the 1955-56 Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships to students of many na- 
tions. (Not WCBS, N. Y.) 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 24 


9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “How 
Beautiful with Shoes,” from the story 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele. is tonight's 
title. This is the drama of a simple- 
minded country girl who gets a glimpse 
of true beauty even though it is shown 
to her by a madman. Adapted by Ches- 
ter er" 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
David Niven portrays Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the author-adventurer, in a 
dramatization of a true-life incident 
that took place while Stevenson was 
living among the natives of Samoa. As 
“Tusitala,” the teller of tales, Stevenson 
tries to avert a war between two chiefs. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: In “Too 
Old for Dolls,” Larraine Day and Fran- 
chot Tone are the parents of a teen- 
age daughter who is undergoing the 
pangs of a new-found interest in boys. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “A Second 
Chance,” by Nicholas Baehr, is the 
story of a Korean veteran who returns 
home minus a leg. His handicap is a 
great disappointment to his sports- 
writer father. who wanted to. live 
vicariously through his son’s sports 
career. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
Hour adaptation of “So Dark the Night.” 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 25 


9:00 pin. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Jackie Cooper, acting the role of an 
ex-basketball player who has served » 

rison term for accepting a bribe to 

row a game, comes face to face with 
his past when his fellow workers at the 
mill organize a basketball team and 
need his help. 

9:30 p.m. (MBS) Search That Never Ends: 
Drama Documentary on the progress 
of ‘medical science. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 26 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A report on the American 
Medical Association’s Rural Health 
Conference at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Notional Rodio and TV programs by repr 


Rene d’Harnoncourt, director of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, is 
the guest panelist. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Discussion program on a current topic 

y a panel of teenagers. 

p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Dr. Morris Tepper, Chief of the Re- 
search Unit of the Weather Bureau's 
Scientific Services is interviewed by 
Watson Davis on “Tornadoes.” 

7:15 p.m. (ABC) Overseas Assignment: A 
new weekly program of feature news 
reports from two European correspond- 
ents discussing major developments of 
the week. Yale Newman reports from 
London and Robert Sturdevant from 
Paris. “P 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Host Clif- 
ton Fadiman has three guests visit him 
for a half-hour of enlightening conver- 
sation. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Bosten Symphony: 
Charles Munch, the orchestra's regular 
conductor, leads a full-hour concert. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 27 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Lyman Bryson leads a discussion on 
Schopenhauer’s “The World as Will 
and Idea.” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton '55: Sched- 
uled for today is “Labor Strikes—Past, 
Present and Future” with Dean Brown 
of the Princeton faculty in charge. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of Faith: 
A memorial program about the late 
Gertrude Lawrence featuring scenes 
from one of her greatest successes, 
“Susan and God,” the stage play _by 
Rachel Crothers. Miss Lawrence’s hus- 
band, Richard Aldrich, author of “Ger- 
trude Lawrence as Mrs. A.,” will be 
interviewed. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Opera Theatre: The 
original version of Mboliere’s “The 
Would-Be Gentleman” in_ its first 
American performance. The play, 
which contains an opera with music by 
Richard Strauss, stars Wally Cox in the 
title role. (Background, pre-empted this 
week by the opera, will return next 
week at 3:00 p.m. which is to be its 
regular time. However, it will again be 
pre-empted on March 13 by another 
program in the Elder Wise Men series 
entitled “A Conversation with Eamon 
de Valera.” . 

(CBS-TV) Face the Nation: Ted 
Koop is moderator in a press interview 
with a noted political figure. (On CBS 
Radio at 10:05 p.m.) 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic: Dmi- 
tri Mitropolous conducts an hour-and- 
a-half concert featuring the Brahms 
Violin Concerto with Yehudi Menuhin 
as soloist. Works by Rachmaninoff and 
Prokofiev will also be heard. 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: From 
Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago, Marlin 
Perkins discusses “The Dog Relatives 
of the Animal Kingdom.” 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
Ruth Geri Hagy is the moderator in 
this press interview which has a panel 
of four college students. (WABC-TV, 
N. Y., carries this program the follow- 
ing Saturday.) 

(CBS) The Search: Heart Research 
at the University of Minnesota. This is 
the. story of r. Ancel Keyes’ 300 
human guinea pigs who are undergoing 
a long-range study at the Institute of 
Physiological Hygiene to try to find out 
new information on the cause and pre- 
vention of heart disease. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 


Alexander Graham Bell. 
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honor of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ 40th anniversary, “Journey 
from Yesterday,” stars David Wayne as 
narrator. Aline MacMahon and Everett 
Sloane have featured roles in this story 
of Emma and Joe Goshen, who began 
working in the men’s clothing industry 
in the early 1900's. 

(NBC- ) Meet the Press. A noted 
personality is questioned by a panel of 
newspapermén: Lawrence Spivak is 
permanent panel member. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of “Washington's Fare- 
well to His Officers.” 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: A live transatlantic discussion of 
“Minority Problems in Metropolitan 
Areas.” e English participant will be 
the Mayor of Lambeth; the American 
participant will be Edward Miller. 
chairman of New York City’s Commit- 
tee on Puerto Rican Affairs and former 
Assistant Secrutary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

:00 p.m. (CBS) Rudy Vallee Show: The 
first of a new Sunday night series fea- 
turing Rudy Vallee interviewing figures 
of the entertainment world. This re- 

laces the Edgar Bergen show formerly 

eard at this time. 

(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: An adaptation of “The Solitary 
Cyclist.” 

(NBC-TV) TV Playhouse: “Backfire” 
by Mare Brandel is the story of a 
sociology professor who has a pet 
theory about “anti-social” types. One 
of his students disagrees with him. The 
resolution of the conflict comes during 
a murder trial where the professor is 
testifying as an expert witness. 

10:00 p.m. *(NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Show: “Tale of a Cayuse” tells of a 
young woman living on a ranch in the 
Oregon wilderness during pioneer days. 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 28 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “Death Is a 
Red Balloon” is the story of a wife 
and mother of two children who learns 
she has a brain hemorrhage. The field 
of neurosurgery is highlighted as she 
learns she must submit to a very deli- 
cate brain operation. 

9:30 p.m..(NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: Today’s drama concerns a 
baseball player who learns quite sud- 
denly that he has tuberculosis. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Dono- 
van'’s Brain.” Adapted by William 
Templeton (adapter of “1984”), the Curt 
Siodmak. novel tells about Dr. Cory, 
who lives in the Arizona desert and 
who has been experimenting with keep- 
ing alive the brains of monkeys. Un- 
expectedly Dr. Cory finds himself in 
possession of a human brain, that of a 
ruthless man named Donovan. 


TUESDAY MARCH 1 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“Return in Triumph” is the story of 
Horatio Thomas, Governor, gentleman 
and self-made man. The drama dis- 
closes that hurt pride was the propel- 
ling factor in his rise to fame. 
(NBC) Lux Radio Theatre: “The 
Bishop’s Wife” stars Cary Grant and 
Phyllis Thaxter. 
330 p.m. (ABC-TV) U.S. Steel Hour: 
“Man in the Corner,” by Ernest Pen- 
drell, is a comedy-drama of a discon- 
tented factory foreman whose ambi- 
tions to be a policeman are rudely 
shattered. But through a sudden turn 
of events, he gains self-respect and 
respect for his job. 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Seduction of the Innocent, by Frederic 
Wertham, M.D. Rinehart, N. Y. 397 
pp., $4. 

Despite the rapid growth of juvenile 
delinquency and the violent nature of 
much recent teen-age crime, no one has 
found the key to this grave problem. 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, a psychiatrist 
who has been director of the mental 
hygiene clinic of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, believes that he has one 
answer. He accounts for the rise of 
juvenile delinquency as stemming large- 
ly ffom the increase of “crime comics.” 

In chapters copiously documented by 
quotations and pictures from comic 
books, Dr. Wertham hammers home 
the idea that children are being need- 
lessly exposed to training in cruelty, 
deceit, criminal and abnormal sexual 
practices, and belief in the fantastic. 
Even good parents are defeated by the 
effects of crime comics, according to 
Dr. Wertham, who has conducted an 
educational campaign against harmful 
comics for almost a decade. 

Dr. Wertham has little patience with 
those who hold that comics offer a 
peaceful outlet for youngsters’ aggres- 
siveness. Nor does he believe that chil- 
dren are helped to read through comics. 
As obstacles to reading he’ lists such 
“basic American” as oww, arghh, wham, 
bam, kapow, and many other barba- 
risms. The freedom of the press argu- 
ment against censorship he refutes by 
holding that “it is a distorted idea to 
think that democracy means giving good 
and evil an equal chance at expression. 

This book is the fullest statement of 
the case against crime comics that has 
appeared. The point is somewhat be- 
labored, but it has not been blunted by 
its crusading force. 


American Heritage (Number One), 
edited by Bruce Catton. Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y. 120 pp., $2.95. 


There is a richness in this first vol- 
ume of a new series devoted to state 
and local history that will delight all 
who enjoy reading about our past. Be- 
tween the hard covers of this popular 
magazine of history we have some 
notable contributions by men who have 
achieved prominence as historians or 
writers. Allan Nevins gives us a char- 
acter analysis of Henry Ford. Cleveland 
Amory reports on New York club life 
of an earlier day. Lucius Beebe brings 
to life a western mining boom town. 
The articles are short and sumptuously 
illustrated. They include material on 
the country store, steamboating, paint- 

of the plains, a king’s funeral, the 


writing of history, and the Civil War. 
Other valuable features are notes on 
current books and news of history. 


The Diminished Mind: A Study of 
Planned Medioérity in Our Public 
Schools, by Mortimer Smith. Henry 


Regnery Co.; Chicago 4, Ill. 150 pp., 


$2.75. 


“We used to take’ Mary to the zoo, 
and the school taught her arithmetic. 
Now we teach her arithmetic, and the 
school takes her to the zoo.” These lines 
and the sub-title of Mr. Smith’s book 
suggest the direction of his thoughts. 
He is dissatisfied with the “watering 
down” of public education, particularly 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Although he admits that not all of our 
youth can study physics and Latin, he 
believes that much more can be done 
to raise the level of accomplishment in 
basic skills and subject matter. 

A hard-hitting professional writer, 
Mr. Smith aims his heaviest blows at 
the life adjustment program and “social 
reconstruction.” The latter he links with 
indoctrination for a collectivist state. 
Mr. Smith is certainly not an enemy of 
public education. But he would take it 
away from “educationists” and restore 
it to “individual parents.” His views on 
modern education are gleaned from 
current literature and service on a local 
school board. They are likely to irritate 
teachers who believe that core programs 
are more than “juvenile bull sessions.” 


Public Education Under Criticism, by 
C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 414 pp., $6.35. 


Since the end of World War II there 
has been an unprecedented flood of 
criticism of the public schools. No single 
educator could hope to remain afloat in 
this sea of criticism. We are indebted, 
therefore, to Messrs. Scott and Hill of 
Yale’s Department of Education who 
have helped us get our bearings by pre- 
senting the criticisms and defenses in 
organized fashion. They have excerpted 
or printed in full over one hundred arti- 
cles which have appeared in profes- 
sional and popular publications. Among 
the contributors both pro and con are 
Bernard Iddings Bell, Arthur Bestor, 
Henry Commager, James B. Conant, 
Ernest O. Melby, Albert Lynd, Harold 
Taylor, and Dorothy Thompson. 


Smoking and Cancer: A Doctor's Report, 
by Alton Ochsner. Julian Messner, 
Inc., N. Y. 86 pp., $2. 


“Lung cancer and heart disease, the 
greatest killers of our time, are now 
firmly linked to the fantastic increase 
of cigarette consumption in this coun- 
try,” according to Dr. Ochsner, an 


eminent surgeon and past president of 








the American Cancer Society. “Every 
type of smoking carries a deadly risk,” 
he claims. Of special interest is his con- 
cern for the teen-age smoker who 
lightly calls for a “pack of coffin-sticks,” 
and is getting precisely what he or- 
dered. Dr. Ochsner believes that filters 
are a hoax and charges that the ciga- 
rette industry has “failed dismally to 
discharge its manifest obligations.” 

Although Dr. Ochsner writes with 
some heat, his conclusions are buttressed 
by numerous scientific studies. Not the 
least valuable feature of this short and 
to-the-point report is the clear advice 
Dr. Ochsner offers on how to stop 
smoking. 


A Churchill Reader, edited by Colin R. 
Coote. Houghton Mifflin, N. Y. 414 


pp., $5. 


This book is appropriately sub-titled 
“The Wit and Wisdom of Sir Winston 
Churchill.” Its editor is a former Mem- 
ber of Parliament who is also a. jour- 
nalist and an ardent admirer of the 
British Prime Minister. The quotations 
from Sir Winston’s speeches and writ- 
ings will certainly delight and stimulate 
readers who relish a keen phrase or 
want a quick backward look at the 
great events in which Churchill has par- 
ticipated. The selections are almost al- 
ways brief, and they are grouped into 
18 chapters which includes Sir Win- 
ston’s views “On Himself,” “On Russia,” 
“On Parliament and Parties,” “On 
War,” “On Britain and the Empire,” 
“On America,” and “On Human Con- 
duct.” 


The Children’s Hour, edited by Mar- 


jorie Barrows. 16 volumes. Spencer 
Press, Chicago, 6,000 pp., $119.50 
(deluxe ed.); $85 (school and library 


ed.). 


The editor of these volumes believes 
that “young children, exposed to both 
good reading and shoddy reading, 
really prefer the good.” She has relied 
upon responses to a questionnaire sent 
out to 125,000 children in making her 
selections for this handsome set of 
books. The result is that some 500° 
authors, many of them distinguished, 
are represented in a variety of contri- 
butions which include fairy tales, old- 
time favorites, best-loved poems, mys- 
tery stories, myths and legends, sports, 
adventure, animal stories, heroes, and 
science fiction. Each of the 16 volumes 
contains stories that are related in sub- 
ject matter. Even the index is attrac- 
tively printed, for a well-conceived 
effort has been made here to make the 
stories easy on the eyes. Almost 2,000 
illustrations, many in color, will help to 
keep young readers interested in this 
treasure chest for many a year. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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